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On Saturday February 20 at 5pm, the 
shareholdéf Campaign Against Racial Discrimination 
lds its first public meeting at 

agreed tll) lends House, when it will present 
Tie inane Proposals for a comprehensive anti- 

tshould fy Wlscrimination bill. To mark this 
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Special issue on race relations 


New campaign to 
attack colour 


Theodore Roszak writes: 


The response of the British press to the new 
Campaign Against Racial Discrimination has been 
both maddening and revealing. One would not, of 
course, expect much sympathy from the Daily Tele- 
graph’s Peter Simple, for whom CARD, like CND, 
emerges as no more than “a new outlet for rent-a- 
crowd, a potential focus of mob violence” that will 
serve to attract “communists, fellow travellers and 
other dubious people,” a movement which “ people 
who wish this country well” should beware of touch- 
ing “with a bargepole.” But it is not only the more 
benighted members of the press that have greeted 
CARD with hostile suspicion or doubtful neutrality, 


Even New Society, in its February 4 issue, man- 
handled CARD in its own mild-mannered way. After 
misquoting CARD's press secretary on the Campaign’s 
attitude towards violence (and afterwards refusing to 
retract), New Society went on soberly to question the 
advisability of ‘militancy even as a response to 
racialist militancy” and to warn against the wisdom 
of an organisation that would consider “the possi- 
bility of violence,” New Society's editorial, ominously 
entitled “ Building a Backlash?,” finished by raising 
the grisly prospect that, as a response to CARD, we 
may see “white vigilante groups transplanted from 
Mississippi to the midlands.” Since New Society 
purports to specialise in sophisticated social analysis, 
it is a bit frightening to see it suggest that British 
racism reaches to such an extreme. And it is nothing 
but exasperating to find so enlightened a publication 
resorting to an argument so prominently voiced by 
America’s most stalwart segregationists, namely that 
white racist violence, when it occurs, is really on the 
conscience of coloured people who, by demanding 
their rights, provoke the anger of bigots 


And then we have the special correspondent of The 
Times who, on January 18, in the opening instalment 
of his ‘Dark Million” series (see Richard Small's 
critique of the series on page 10) warned that CARD 
would produce a “ polarisation of views” and would 
touch off “a sense of destructive outrage” among 
white Englishmen, More recently, on February 12, 
the Times correspondent slightly modified his dis- 


approbation, after having satisfied himself that now 


CARD's “members show appreciation of the dangers 
of militaney,” The remark implies that CARD has 
shifted ground since mid January, which is not the 
case at all. Leaving aside for a moment the value of 
“militaney” (it is a good or bad thing depending 
upon the bite and urgency of the issue) all that had 
happened was that the Times correspondent had 
bothered to find out a bit more about CARD and had 
discovered how very reasonable its programme is. 
But even so, with ali the caution of the uncommitted, 
he concluded that, until CARD had worked out the 
“details” of its campaign, “it is perhaps wise to 
reserve judgment.” 

I say these responses are “revealing” because the 
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the intentions of what has been from the outset an 
organisation characterised by responsibility and good 
willis almost ludicrous, I speak as some one who has 
been close to CARD and to its principal organisers 
since the group’s tenuous beginning as an otfshoot of 
Martin Laither King’s London visit in early December 
of last year. While the feeling seems to be abroad in 
many quarters that CARD is a budding Black Muslim 
movement, the facts are very different. 

From its ineeption, CARD has invited and weleomed 
white participation and has got it from. eminently 
respectable members of the community, At no CAR 
meeting I have attended has the use of violence been 
discussed, or even so much as mentioned. Nor have 
1 ever heard a racist remark passed about white 
society, CARD's executive includes men and women 
of unquestionable character and responsibility « 
figures like Dr Dayid Pitt, Hamza Alavi, A. 8 Dhesi, 
Richard Small and Ranjana Ash. Its. legal aub- 
committee, which has prepared its legislative demands 
and on which white representation is prominent, 
includes three members of thea bar, a lecturer in law 
and a distinguished professor of law. Its associated 
groups include the Indian Workers Association and 
the Standing Committee of West Indian Organisa: 
tions. And finally, if one must produce still more 
evidence of rationality and conscience, CARD's 
featured speakers at its public meeting this Saturday 
include Walter Birmingham, head of Friends’ Race 
Relations, 


The fact is: if there is any criticism that can be made 
of CARD, it might be that its leadership and member 
ship seem toa heavily weighted In favour of middle 
class professionals and intellectuals, people whose 
personal experience of discrimination miay, in. many 
cases, be somewhat lesa severe than that of the 
working-class immigrant, and whose vice in organising 


_ the campaign is more likely to be excessive madera: 


tion rather than extreme militancy, 


What then accounts for the auapicloua reserve with 
which CARD has been met? Clearly the Campaign - 
has touched a sore spot in the British conscience: 
the inescapable fact that racial discrimination exists 
as a serious problem in this country, And British 
whites who might otherwise have consoled themselves 
with the thought that ‘at least it’s net as wretched 
here for the blacks as in Mississippi or South Afriea,” 
now must realise that Britain's coloured population 
is organising itself to tell them: “better thas 
wretched simply isn't good enough,” 

But even more important < especially from. the 
government's point of view . is the fact that CARD — 
threatens to call into question all the secial pricnues : 
of this country. How convenient it would be to 
explain away so many of Britain's aecial failures - ite 
inadequate housing, its unbalanced employment, its 
crime and delinquency and discantent « by blaming 


them on the immigrants! But now that the imum — 


grant communities have begun to unite and fo dnd a> 
voice, it will not be all that easy to preiond that 
tightening up on immigration is a real substitute 
fer radical social reform, Perhaps taking the whip 
to the immigrants has not yet become the standant. 
reflex of Britigh political leaders and apinionmakor. 
But the immigrants are sensitive enaueh to the 
discrimination they experience to know what a 
convenient scapegoat they could become . perhaps - 


even for a Labour government that finds itself jess 


and less capable of revitalising British agelety. © 
Just ag in the United States where white society hae 
been ferced by its “black revolution” to palatall 
acrutiniseé ite conscience and charatier, so now 
Britain the demand CARD raises far facial yuatles 
will inevitably involve a profound self-appraisal, 
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THE ECONOMICS OF EQUALITY 


The Eeconemiles of Equality, by Tom 
Kahn. (League for Industrial Demo- 
cracy, New York, 1964, 75 cents.) 

Despite increased productivity in the 

United States, Negro shares of wealth 

and opportunity ure declining, Over the 

past decade, the situation has not im- 

proved; in fact, with automation, it has 

gol worse. 

In an adinirably documented pamphiet, 

Tom Kahn analyses the economie, social 

and political roles of Neyroes, and tries 

to plot directions for the civil rights 
movement in the months ahead. 

Kahn argues that the Negro dilemma, 

albeit more agonising, is an integral 

pait of the dilemma of American 
society: a society in whieh technological 
development hes made al! the major 
social institutions outmoded. Thus, 
under the system of private enterprise, 
coupled with automation, millions, 
especially Negroes, are exchided from 
the work force. Yet the society has 
accumulated an appalling backlog of 


needs for public works, which the 
resent system cannot possibly fulfil. 
either the administration’s War on 


Poverty nor the demands of the civil 
rights groups are adequate to cope with 
this dilemma. The civil rights movement 
has succeeded best in abolishing social 
discrimination in restaurants, hus 
terminals, ete. It has also begun an 
assault on the political system with the 
registration of Negro voters, and on the 
economie system with the demand for 
johs and freedom. What it has not been 
able to do is to offer a programme for 
the reconstruction of American society 


which will fundamentally the 
lives of the Negro poor. 
Kahn's proposed solution is 
public works programme” which, “ by 
creating jobs for unskilled and = semi- 
skilled workers, would put the mass of 
black and white unemployed back to 
work clearing slums, replacing them with 
public housing, building schools, hos- 
pitals, nurseries, parks and playgrounds, 
and providing other desperately needed 
social services ” (p 49). To gain support 
for such a programme, the civil rights 
groups must seek allies among white 
students, churches, and especially, the 
labour movement, which has already 
formulated its own demands for public 
works and economic planning. 

The political means by which such a 
programme might be achieved are, Kahn 
admits, only brictly and generally out- 
lined. He is clear that they must come 
from a= grass-roots movement which 
brings pressure to bear on the govern- 
ment. Beyond this he looks chiefly for 
a realignment of the Demoecratie and 
Republican parties, in which liberal 
whites would repudiate their connections 
with the hidden Dixiecrat-right wing 
Republican alliance in Congress which 
nee ell up progressive legislation since 
938. 

It is impossible to do justice to Kahn’s 
arguments in a short review. His 
analysis of the economic situation of 
Negroes is, 1 think, masterly. The rest 
of his arguments hang together logically 
and will, no doubt, be tried out by 
branches of the Negro struggle and by 
some Negro leaders in the months 


change 


‘ 


‘a massive 


ahead. Here I will only try to suggest 
that other interpretations are possible. 

Kahn is aware that cybernation is mak- 
ing many kinds of work obsolete in 
America. Yet his chief demand is for a 
public works programme which ‘by 
creating jobs” will put “the mass of 
black and white unemployed back to 
work.” It is true that until it is imple- 
mented, we cannot know exactly how 
muny Americans a massive public 
works programme’ > could eimploy - and 
that it is essential. I would suggest, 
however, that the emphasis should not 
be on “ creating jobs,” but on re-creating 


America, so that people, whether with 
or without “jobs” in the traditional 
sense, may develop to their fullest 
potential, 


This may seem like quibbling, but if we 
concentrate on ‘creating jobs” we 
sanction the kinds of sterile and even 
harmful “makework” at which our 
present system is already quite adept. 
Moreover we fail to go beyond the 
traditional view (both capitalist and 
socialist) that only by “having a job” 
is a man entitled to live as a man. Our 
problem should rather be: “ What pub- 
lic works and legislation are needed in 
America so that, making fullest use of 
modern technoloyy, all kinds of men and 
women may fulfil their creative poten- 
tial?” This is a broader and more 
dificult problem, but less than this is 
not adequate to bring about the pro- 
found spiritual, political and economic 
changes which the Negro revolt 
demands. ; 

Similarly, just as full employment is not 
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NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House, Sea 
Palling. Quiet village near Broads, wonderful 
beach, charming countryside. Friendly atmos- 
phere, vegetarian food reform catering highly 
tecommended. Alfred and Violet Stannard 
(Hickling 234) opening mid-May (sae ). 


Publications 
FOR A LUFE-AFFIRMING, revolutionary, peace- 
preducing programme of living, rea one 


young couple's search and achievements in 
“Go Ahead and Live!’ new book from the 
School of Living, Brookville, Ohio, only $4 
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There doesn’t seem to he a thing we use editorial of special merit, each of you 


around this office - from typewriter 
ribbons to tea biscuits - thal hasn’t gone 
up just a bit in price over the last year. 
Aud a few things, Hike our various 
printing costs, have risen substantially. 
We niust confess, too, that we were sclf- 
indulgent enough last year to ralse the 
staff's wages from wretched to meagre. 
Besides all this, there appears to be a 
higher postage rate facing us in’ the 
coming months, Where can it all end - 
except in a Jarger deficit fer Peace 
News? 


We rather hope that some of this extra 
money we have to spread around finds 
its way back to you; because this year 
we are asking you to give us more for 
the appeal. To he precise, £6,000. 


This is a sizeable sum, taken as a lump. 
But it ean he sealed down to more 
personal terns. Wf each of vur regular 
readers passed a bit more than ten 
shillings on to we in the coming year, we 
could just ahwut clear this appeal. Per- 
haps we can break that ominous figure 
down even further. Suppose, for each 
issue of Peace News in the coming year 
that brought you a feature article, 
report, cartoon, poem, review or 


agreed lo set aside sixpence or a shilling. 
We can’t guarantee to excite every one 
of you with every page of every issue: 
the tastes of our readers are much too 
diverse for that. But we do hope that 
in vach issue our readers will find at 
least an item or two that clarifies in 
some special way the dilemmas of our 
times. Whenever you discover these 
personally significant offerings in the 
coming year, why not show us your 
appreciation by taking a heb or so off 
our deficit? 


THE EDITOR 
total since February 8 


1 a S, 


we need £6000 by February 1966 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
§ Caledonian Road London Nl 


Diary 


20 February, Saturday 


LONDON N W.1. 5 p.m. Friends House, Euston 
Koad. Public meeting te launch Campaign 
Against Racial Discrimination. Speakers 
include: David Pitt, Kofo  Amoo-Gottfried, 
Walter Birmingham, Hamza Alavi, Cy Grant. 


LONDON W.1. 945 a.m., Marble Arch, near 
Speakers Corner. Coach jeaves for High 
ycombe RAF Base for day of friendly per 
suasion London Cttce of 100. 


21 February, Sunday 


LONDON N.W.E. 10 am to 5 p.m. 
Assembly Hall, Euston Road. MCF 
conference on ‘‘ Labour Government, Colonial 
Peoples and New Nations."' Speakers: Fenner 
Brockway, David Ennals, J Kozenguizi, 
Algerian Ambassador, Bill Warbey, John Eber. 
Tickets 2s 8d from Movement for Colonial 
Freedom, 372 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1 


LONDON W.C.1, 2.30 to 630 pm. 6 Endsleigh 
Street. International Subcommittee of Com- 
mities of 100 meeting. 


23 February, Tuesday 


CAMBRIDGE. 8.15 pm. Benson Hall, Mag 
datene College. Donald ltooum speaks on the 
Challenor case. Cambridge Anarchist Group 
and CND 


NUR 
special 


LONDON 5.W.6. 7.45 pm. Bishop Creighton 
House, Lille Road, Fulham  CND film sociely 
show inc classic W. C. Fields comedy Details 
HIV 2116. 

LONDON WC.i. 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh St 


London Area monthly mig open to all members 
for discussion, planning and reports, PPU. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 5.30 pm Physics 
Bailding, University of Newcastle-on- “Tyne. 
Public wte on‘ Nuctear Disengagement.” 
Speaker; Ritchie Calder UNSA 


25 February, Thursday 


LONDON E.1b. 8 p.m Friends Mecting House, 
Bush Road. John Barnard: ' Wil nutions fear 
to fight?" PRU, 


LONDON W.C.t 7.45 pm 
national Centre, Courtauld House, 
‘The role of race relations in Sout 
John Lang - South African fawyer. 


26 egg NE Friday 


BIRMEINGIIAM. = 7.30 Friends Meeting 
House, Church Road, Norihtield, CND AGM and 
film show. 


LONDON N.W.L. 7.36 pm. Friends House (Rm 
16), Euston Read, Fuulness Action planning 
meeting. Christian Group Cttee of 100. 


27 February, Saturday 


ILFORD. 234 pun. Assemble with own banner 
at Odeon Cinema, Gants Hill fopp stn) for 
march to Civil Defence HQ YCND. 


4 March, Thursday 


LONDON ELL. 4 p.m. Friends aie House, 
Bush Koad Wallace Hancock: Why IT becaine 
a Pacifist.” PPU 

LONDON W.C.1.) 7.45) p.m 
national Centre, Courtauld House, 
* Britain's stake jn South Africa.” 
son, author SoF. 
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the main goal, neither, I think, 
labour movement the main_ ally a 
whom to achieve that goal. In the P ‘i 
decade, trade unions have been 1ess al 
less able to protect the rights of Eo 
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But both parties are outmoded, Moet: 
the liberals in both. The public wo 

and planning that Kahn outlines co 
really socialist measures involving a |" 
conflict with powerful business corpot ly ‘ 
tions, not to mention the military, Mee: Bae POOE 1" 
which both parties are inextricably oa fil, ete 
tangled. It is unlikely that they WOW) ee ing 
be implemented by a Hberal Democra fan‘. ee ; 
administration. Meanwhile, co-operat! ara oF il 
with the administration weakens Ne ve 
pressures for change. It is Ut 
that most of the civil rights & 
called off demonstrations during 4 | 
election period to reduce Goldwatet 
chances of election, and that i. 


stil] working, let alone to enlarge ¢ the 

rights of the unemployed. While ! both Me oof the 4 
Negroes must seek white partners, bo oly faces te 
inside and outside the labour movemen, ME pap betw 
to co-operate with them in framing an tions, dt i 
implementing a programme for AM {that the poo 
ca, formal alliances with the Wl tn etrorts fi 
unions would, 1 believe, compromise ™" litverty The 
Negroes’ rightful demands. Nh nations 
Politically, it is true that a break wilt) Mest on a ta 
the Dixiecrats would remove the Mes undertake 
virulent proponents of racial @isePN |bor coantrie: 
nation and opponents of prone Weh lie 
legislation from the Democratic Pg eh a pot 


voted for Johnson by the millions 
the Freedom Democrats were not se iit 
either at the convention or after the 
elections, and substantial relief for t 
Negro poor is nowhere in sight. 

[ would argue that revolutionary 
changes of the scope of this one reg 
revolutionary movements, which 

power in their own right. The quest 
is whether Negro leaders can hile 
revolutionary movement for both & 
and white Americans, or whet 
Negroes must remain as a creative 
particularistic pressure group (| 
strains in the wider society prodw@| 
revolutionary leaders, methods at 
goals. By their activism, devotion ad 


experience, Negro leaders are the 
fitted for this role to date. 

Kathleen Gough is a research axsoclal 
in anthropology at the Unltversity 
Oregon, : 
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o enlarge NF 
d. Whi'e eh the of the most serious Bey eis the At present the British government is 
partners, en Yorld faces today is the large and grow- devoting no more than 0.6% of the 
yur moven | Ng gap between the rich and the poor British national income to aid to the 
y fre aming te Hitions. It is an incontrovertible fact underdeveloped nations, and all the 
oe Amade a the poor nations cannot by their help that India, for instance, can get 
th the aie Wn efforts lift themselves out of their trom the joint efforts of the rich nations 
pe nyetty Their only hope is that the barely sufficient to prevent her stan 
Unations who are able to save and dard of living dropping even lower than 
‘a break with Mest on a larpe seale should be willing it is at present, when her national in 
ove the is ” undertake massive Investment in the come per head is only one-twentieth of 
figs disor boop countries that of the United Kingdom 
oeratic, Party | ch a policy is not purely altruistic, We can recognise a moral obligation to 
fe it is becoming increasingly true assist the poor nations to develop their 
tmoded, that xan ; 
public +r the prosperity of all is dependent own resources and potentialities as 
outlines the prosperity of each. But even if quickly as possible, but this can only 
avolving dee? vad Were no long-term advantage for be done ade quately by governments 
iness corpore | Wy rich nations from the development since the scale of assistance required is 
military, wise poor nations, we must still recoy- so great. Concerned individuals in the 
extricably a moral obligation resting upon the rich countries must continually press 
it they W it nations to do far more than is for public policies to appreciate the need 
a done at present to raise the and act upon it. Until this policy is both 
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Mel mitber 1962, using young soldiers for 
ical assistance work. 


bey Hresent, 1,086 young men, including 
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accepted and effective there is bound to 


See renee 


convention agreed on December 7, 


ve. between the Ministry of the Armed 
Forces and the Ministry of Co-operation 
permits the use of servieemen for 
teehnical assistance work in Klack 
Africa, This convention, and the 
supplementary agreements which com. 
plete it, provide in’ particular for the 
soldiers concerned (a) to be valunteers 
Jor technical co-operation, (b) in general, 
not to be officers, cadet oificers, NCOs 
or Reserve NCOs, (ec) to be physically 
fit for overseas service, (d) not to be 
accompanied by their family. 

VYhey spend ten to eleven inonths over- 
seas, with a course of preparation 
beforehand and oa holiday afterwards, 
During the whole period they remain 
subject to military authority, While 
serving overseas they receive an allow. 
ance calculated on the hasis of the cost 
of living where they ure working. This 
allowance, Which at present varies 
between 970 and 1,160 francs a month in 
Wack Africa, is pald by the Ministry of 
Co-operation, which also provides their 
aceoramodation and air travel both 
ways. 

On completion of the periad of service, 
they have the option of signing a con- 
tract with the Ministry of Co-operation 
lo carry on in their profession. 

Those wanting to do this service: over: 
seas have ta apply at least three months 


be a wide gap between the standards of 
living of the United Kingdom and the 
poor countries of the Commonwealth. 
Meanwhile, there is one important con 
tribution we can make. Within the 
United Kingdom the welfare state is 
alveady established and supported by all 
political parties. So it is a simple matter 
for Britain to alleviate the poverty of at 
least a few of the people in the poor 
nations by keeping an open door to 
immigrants and by inviting those who 
wish to come here to. share our 
affluence. 

In this also we can say that such an 
attitude is not purely altruistic. We can 
recognise the moral obligation to share 
with our poorer neighbours, whatever 
the sacrifice might be; but in fact no 
sacrifice is entailed. Since the end of 
the Second World War, Brita has 
successfully maintained a policy of full 
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hefore their callup. They apply te the 
Ministry of Co-operation if they wish to 
serve tn Black Africa or Marapasear; 
the Ministry of State for Overseas 
Departments ani Territories or the 
Department of Alzerian Affairs if they 
Wish to serve in overseas departments 
and territories, or in Alveria; the 
Ministry af Foreign Affatrs if they wish 
fo serve it Morocco, ‘Tanisia, or other 


foreign countries ~ in the Far Fast, for 
example. 
The use of national servicemen far 


tyehnical co-operation work in Algeria 
is the product of a Franco-Algerian 
agreement sipned on Oclober 24, 1964, 


A survey conducted by the Ministry of 
Co-operation in five African states « 
Senegal, Ivory Coast, Cameroon, Chad 
and Congo (Brazzaville) last May, in 
the course of which 118 young recruits 
were questioned, showed that the essen. 
tial objectives of the operation had been 
achieved, The young servicemen have 
encountered no difficulties in their 
relations: with the Africans. Their pro- 
fessional and human. qualities, and) a 
certain spirit’ of service, have showed 
them to be first-class technical assistance 
pera unst: The majority of African 
eaders have expressed a desire for the 
numbers pub at their disposaj to be 
increased, No complaint has bean made 
about them in any of the five enHntrien 
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ne open door 


employment, and iW is widely recognised 


that the major constraint upon the 
growth of the British economy is the 
shortave of labour. I[mimisrant labour 


is not only easily absorbed, but performs 


work which British people are reluctant 
to undertake for themselves. Although 
every effort should be made to enable 


unmizrant workers to acquire education 
and skill and move into well-paid jobs, 
nevertheless most immigrants from the 
poorer countries are likely to he relatives 
ly unskilled. Since Britain herself has 
now so few unskilled workers, the im- 
migrants can and do make an important 
economic contribution, Moreover, by 
assisting in the more rapid growth of 
the British economy, they make it pos- 
sible for more capital to be invested in 
the development of the countries from 
which they come, 

The social tensions apparent in. Britain 
are not primarily caused by immigration, 
although it is inevitable that the immi- 
vrant communities should be the scape- 
goats for social failure. With a popula- 


tion of 58 million in some 20 million 
households, an addition of a mere 
800,000 immigrants entering over. a 


period of 15 years could not create of 
itself a housing problem of any serious 
dimensions. Britain has for many 
decades faced a serious housing short 


age; this was true even when there was 
net migration out of Britain, As a 
nation Britain has to face the gross 


housing for the lower 
and the 


inadequacy of her 
income group of her citizens, 
fact that her home-building record is 
one of the poorest in Europe. Onee 
housing is given its praper priority, the 
friction due to avercrowding in the 
poorer areas is Hkely to disappenr, 

Nat only does better housing have to be 
provided for native and immigrant alike, 
nit education and responsible citizen- 
ship must be fostered in the bumiprant 
communities if they are to make their 
full contribution to their new homeland, 
When they eventually fill as many places 
of responsibility in national and. elvic 
government, in school and chureh, in 
industry and commerce as do the Jews, 
yermans, Poles and the host of earlier 
immigrants who have so happily: been 
assimilated, we shall no longer see them 
as a cause of sacial tension, 


Walter Birmingham is the chairman. of 
the Friends Race itelations Committee, 


The job no-ane else wants ... 


FRENCH CONSCRIPTS VOLUNTEER FOR 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN AFRICA 


success haus heen 
of North 


‘The same ; 
in the countries 


surveyed. 
recarder 
Africa. 
The servicemen have declared them: 
selves. satisfiod with the moral and 
material conditions in which they work, 
They have been pleased, not only hy the 
welcome they have received from. the 
small French communities remaining he 
those countries, but also by the support 
they have had from the civil authorities 
and Wrench army units on the spot. 

This recourse ta servicemen has in any 
case made up the insvfficient mimbera: — 
in certain branches of the technical . 
assistance programme, This is true for 
instance in the field of education, where, 
in spite of tremendous efforts by France 


to provide more teachers, the inunenge eae 


needs of Africa are still not satisfied, 
Moreover, the incréase in applications 
has made possible recruitment at a 
higher — professional — atandard: — for 
teachers, in general, a degree in 
required, 

Certainly improvements still need toe hé ©. 
made: especially in the case af some 
servicemen working in the bush, wha 
could be more nseful if, for instance, —. 
instead of working an their own they — 
were ta form teanis. Hut, all in all, the 
experiment launched twa years age has 
emereed. with success from the trial: 
period and appears: fh Of Prove 
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Adam Roberts 


The idea of a peaceful solution in Viet- 
nan Should, one wontd think, be received 
sympatheticully both in this country and 
In the Us; there is widespread concern 
Ia bath these countries about the con- 
duet ot the war, particularly its extension 
to North Vietnam. feven the American 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, is 
reportat to have had serious doubts 
about the policy of bombing targets in 
North Vietuam, and in Britain there has 
been a sizeable revolt among Labour 
MPs against American policy. Papers 
such as Lhe Times, the Guardian, and 
the New York Times have all called for 
negotiations to end the Vietnam war. 

Against this background, it is remark- 
abie that pacifist and anti-war move- 


Editorial 

¥ 
Nkrumah’s clumsy 
injustice 
It is dificult to see exactly what 
President Nkrumah hoped to gain by 
ensuring that five people, two of them 
cabinet ministers, received the death 
sentence for their alleged part jin an 
altempted assassination of him. 
Three of the accused had_ previously 
appeared before a special court, appoint- 
ed by Nkrumah, and been acquitted. 
Nkrumah's response was to declare the 
court null and void and dismiss the 
Chief Justice, Later, the chief defence 
counsel for the three accused was 
detained. A new court was set up by 


Nkrumah which found the men guilty 
and passed the death sentence. 


Close on the death in prison of Dr 
VDanquah, former Jeader of the opposi- 
tion in Ghana, the sentences can only 
strengthen the militancy of  anti- 
Nkrumah forces. Certainly, they will do 
little to bear out the Nkrumah line 
that the Ghanaian opposition is almost 
defunct. Such harsh and clumsy in- 
justice is hardly an appropriate measure 
against a dying enemy. 

Vig anti-justice has further alienated 
him from other leaders in Africa and 
any support he could have expected 
from Murope and the USA. At a time 
when Ghana's economy is floundering, 
because of a fall in the price of cocoa on 
the world markets, a sharp rise in im- 
ports and a foolish programme of deficit 
financing, this loss of goodwill could 
have disastrous repercussions, not only 
for Ghana, which will almost certainly 
require aid from abroad, but also for 
Nkrumah hinself. 

Nkrumah has acted both as a knave and 
a fool, and in doing so he has revealed a 
worried reine which feels its position 
of power severely threatened. 


ments have had almost no public impact 
and have failed to enter seriously into 
the debate on the course to be adopted 
in Vietnam. An analysis of this im- 
potence at a critical time is needed. 

The efforts of peace groups can he 
criticised on a munber of grounds. The 
emphasis on demonstrations may have 
been mistaken: “Hold a 9 demonstra- 
tion!” is a familiar peace group 
response to almost any crisis, but over 
Vietnam it may be that other forms of 
action - for example the presentation of 
detailed arguments and policies for a 
peaceful solution to the Vietnam = prob- 


Jem - would be more effective than 
demonstrations at the American Fin- 
bassy, which, as happened with the 


London Region CND «lemonstration last 
Sunday, ure always likely to get 
swamped by supporters of the British 
Peace Committee and Young Communist 
League. (“Go with Tlo” was the slogan 
of the day.) 


But perhaps a more fundamental failure 
of peace groups in their response to the 
Vietnam war has heen the absence of 
realistic and tough-minded ideas about 
ending the war and creating a lasting 
peace, Instead of honestly trying to face 
up to some difficult problems in Viet- 
nam, advocates of peaceful solutions 
have frequently resorted to over-simple 
slogans based on inadequate analysis. 
The two main demands of peace groups 
have been for unconditional US with- 
drawal, and for negotiations; yet there 
ure serious disadvantages in hoth 
proposals, which need to be discussed 
more fully than hitherto. 


The problem with a unilateral with- 
drawal is that, although it would ob- 
viously remove from Vietnam the chief 
non-Vietnamese participant in the 
struggle, it does not of itself protect 
South Vietnam from the dangers of 
totalitarian rule: and the possibility of 
such rule is far from remote in a 
country where, under dictatorial re- 
gimes, the South has failed to develop 
any genuine democracy, and where the 
indications are that the Viet Cong, like 
the Veet Minh before it, seems all too 
likely as it achieves power to emerge in 
its Communist colours and abandon its 
pre at being a broad national 
ront. 


This issue has often been obfuscated in 
peace proposals: for example, in a state. 
ment issued on August 5, 1964, the Cam. 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament urged 
that. Britain ‘must advocate the right 
of the South Victnamese to choose their 
own political system - even if their 
choice happens to be unpalatable to the 
British government and to us in CND.” 


This statement is doubly misleading: 
first, because it carries the implication 
that in the event of an end to the 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Nationalise the doctors 


T think I’ve only heen to the doctor once 
in the Jast five years; so TI can’t claim 
fo be much of an expert; but all my 
friends and relatives have such horrify- 
ing stories of doctoral carelessness, 
faulty diagnosis and plain rudeness that 
T find it hard to feel much sympathy for 
the doctors’ more extreme spokesmen in 
thelr demand for £70 a week, or what- 
ever fantasti stim it is. 


The doctors really seem to have a very 
thin case indeed. The award which 
they are rejecting is designed to aid 
those GPs who provide a better service 
by employing secretaries and nurses; 
and the pool scheme of payment, which 
they appear to be very upset about, was 
get up at their insistence in the first 
Hace. Doubtless they are overworked; 
but I dan’t see how walking out of the 
health service will help them there, 
unless it has the effect of deterring 
people from seeking tredtment hecause 
of i expense, 


Certainly, any doctor who deliberatel 
halps to break up the National Healt 
Service and bring about a return to the 


bad days of paid medicine will be hard 
put to it to claim that he is working for 
the public welfare. Surely what we need 
iy a stronger National Health Service, 
in which general practice is more than 
the kind of glorified prescription agency 
whieh it is tending to become under the 
present system. Why can GPs not be 
salaried and provided with centres to 
work in and stall to work with? 

This was Aneurin Bevan’s original plan, 
seatched for reasons of economy, and 
heeanse the doctors were unwilling to 
he nationalised; now it is revived by Dr 
Ralph Cargill, in a book just published 
by Gollancz: The GP - What's Wrony. 
According to an article In last Sunday’s 
Sunday Citizen, Dr Cargill holds that the 
only alternative to the GPs leaving the 
service is a fully nationalised health 
service. 1 wonder what the chances are 
that Dr Cargill’s views will be venerally 
accepted before the erisis breaks: stim, 
or very slim, or nil? 

* * ~ 


The same issue of the Sunday Citizen 
also reports that the City of Salford Is 


Vietnam: what kind of peace? 


present war the South Vietnamese would 
be free to choose their own political 
system, which they might well not be; 
the history of North Vietnam since 1954 
provides but one example from the 
many in the world (South Africa is 
another) of how the independence of a 
country provides no guarantee that its 
people can choose their own political 
system. 

The CND statement is also misleading 
because, by simply referring to the 
political system which mipht. emerge in 
Vietnam as possibly “unpalatable,” it 
fails ta face up to the fact that, even 
if measured crudely in terms of the lives 
that might be lost, totalitarian rule is as 
serious a threat as guerrilla war. No- 
where, in all the literature published by 
peace organisations - in the US, Britain, 
or anywhere else . on Vietnam, have I 
seen even a brief description of the 
horrific and bloody tand reform  pro- 
gramme in North Vietnam, or even a 
hint of a suggestion as to how the brutal 
aspects of such reform programmes 
might be opposed, Yet to suggest an 
alternative means of struggle, which 
the people of South Vietnam might 
develop to enable them to resist a 
determined and = organised minority 
would actually strengthen, and make 
more acceptable, the proposal for a US 
withdrawal. 


Negotiations have been frequently pro- 
posed by pacifist organisations as an 
alternative to war, and President de 
Gaulle, with his eal] for the neutralisa- 
tion of the countries which formerly 
comprised Indo-China, has given a kind 
of power-politica] respectability ta the 
cause of negotiations over Vietnam, Yet 
there are some questions ahout negotia- 
tions which should be of particular con- 
cern to those who want to see a stable 
peace develop. 


First, it is far from clear whether the 
Geneva agreements, which have heen 
repeatedly flouted by North Vietnam, 
South Vietnam and the United States, 
provide a usefu) basis for discussions; 
neither Britain nor Russia, co-chairmen 
of the Geneva conference on Indo-China, 
seem at all anxious to reconvene the 
conference at this stage. 


Secondly, it can be argued that there is 
now very little to negotiate ahout in 
Vietnam; the country has already been 
bisected once . at Geneva in 1944 - and 
it cannot now be cut in half again. Per- 
haps the best that can be hoped for 
would be an international guarantee of 
the neutrality of Vielnam - yet such 
guarantees can themselves easily provide 
the machinery for escalation once a 
conflict occurs in which the guaranteed 
country is involved, as the history of the 
two Vietnams since 1954 hears witness. 
The whole Geneva approach can be 


operating a part-time clinic to give its 
citizens a free annual medival check-up 

the kind of routine tests which GPs 
claim to be too busy to make. The 
clinic has Qlagnosed hundreds of unsus- 
pected complaints, including ones which 
could have became serious if diagnosis 


had been left too late. During six 
weeks, for example, 294 people who 


thought they had perfect eyesight were 
told they should have glasses. 
This experience gives the lie to the 
claim that people are pampered by an 
overtuxurious health service. If Salford 
can run a clinie fike this, why doesn’t 
my town or yours? 
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A smal} shop within a few yards of Wood 
Green Station on the Piccadilly line 
carries sinall advertisements for rooms 
anil flats to let. But instead of the usual 
little “sorry, no coloured" footnotes, 
there is a large notice in the window 
which declares in red letters: ‘ Sorry, 
no advertisements accepted which in- 


dicate a colour bar.” 
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criticised precisely on the grounds that 
a solution for Vietnam needs to be found 
in Vietnam itself, rather than at jntel 
national conferences. 


A third question which can legitimately 
be raised about negotiations is that they 
do not by themselves offer any nreans 
of struggle against possible dictatorial 
trends in Vietnam. 


‘To my mind, it is possible to develop # 
strategy which would overcome i 
problems inherent in an American witb. 
drawal or in a negotiated solution, ae 
would help the South Vietnamese peopl 
{o resist internal and external threats % 


A ae 
freedom. In particular, the possiblity 
of non-violent 


struggle against 5U : 
threats is not to be dismissed light” . 
both because South Vietnam has In ye | 
Isuddhist movement a body with oh 
perience and skill in organising sul 
campaigns, and because there is mur 
evidence that such non-violent method 
of struggle could be effective in ward 
off Communist pressure, where the ml, 
tary methods employed by the US am 


Saigon authorities have only succeedn 
J 


. by their indiscriminate and unpaf@ to | 
able brutality - in driving people uae 
the arms of the Viet Cong. Mang or 
strategic theory seems to depend for f 

success on a conventional military a A 
sponse, as is indicated by Edgar Snow. piyone wl 
description in last week’s Sunday Time % kistanis i 
of his interview with Mao: fniety of p 


‘ fom “eae 
“ He observed that the more Amnerictt B each 


Nelishme 
fi ‘ < t ‘ yen 
weapons and troops were brought mMmon rel: 


Saigon the faster the South vie | Wtural 
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namese Liberation forces woul is ife aide 
come armed and educated, to | Uiferent kil 
victory.” 
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A strategy for Vietnam which 0 
pee Violent Her ou ee ie 
something which can be developec Weak Re 

night, but to my mind it is the on peak thes 
strategy adequate to the difficult pt a3) Mey come 
lems which Vietnam faces today. Insta! Syne ih 


of trying to face up to the problems me Slates ownt 


hen there 
i flany gene 
fo Ned in th 
of Which tt 
Inq Place an 
ihe fellow-traveliers who are 43 4: ig mt was 
about Viet Cong atrocities and infil ai inst the he 
ments of the Geneva agreements as m4 
are vocal about American atrocities 
illegalities. 
At the moment, the main British opt k 
sition to the American part in the ™%! tg 
is based around the Left Wing of Ma} tr) 
Labour Party, and found expression | thej» 
the mecting last Tuesday night orgame tite Up 
hy the Movement for Colonial Freed? 41 The rdu, 
It is a pity that the only opposition ret! Ove, regions 
come from such a predictahle quart ti frlaid wit 
but the fault lies at least partly Pte” amo 


peace groups themselves. 71%, Ver sige 
laiider th 


develop such a strategy, peace grout, 
seem to have consigned themselves 4 
impotence; either they have iss 
mora] statements which have been {7 
so much wrong as inadequate; OF ind 
they have simply followed along bern 
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I hope that a Jot of “ sorry, no coloure’ 0 
people were watching Panoram ig! Con 
Monday night, when it documented "9 Pari L 
tremendous efforts made in JlollaPG gyi t 4 
integrate immigrants into the comm aa | are ei hig 
and prevent a colour problem, [Hol its Wwagec 
has a higher proportion of immisl ce 4 

than we do, and like us, it has a 8 ei Anyone | 
housing shortage. Yet it is laid now wih b \ 
that a minimum of 5% of all new | pk he m e bet 
viel akes’ 


ic 3 1S shame. What's jh 
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Britain stands out as the country ion 
has never sent an official delegal 


study Holland’s achievement. Willia 
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Pakistani immigrants 
anving at London Auport 


Britain’s Pakistanis 


break out of 
‘their isolation 


Anyone who moves around among 
“akistamis in this country meets a rich 
eeicty of people. They are as different 
po each other (and as similar) as 
“Nelishmen and ttalians. They share a 
oamon rehiyion and have some common 
hig ceal traditions; but their ways of 
titte ot! customs differ. They eat 
os ett kinds of food; above all, they 
weak different languages. 


iMobably about half the Pakistanis an 


pain come from East Pakistan; they 
- tak Bengali. Most of them, in fact, 
weak the Sylheti, a dialect of Bengali. 
oy come from the cool green hills of 
eet, which are covered with tea 
tates awned by English companies. 
4a there are the stulwart Punjabis. 
eed generations of their dead le 
Ned in the battlefields of the Kmpire, 
' " Which the glory of being given pride 
Iya Place among the “inartial races of 
"i 4a" was but poor reward. They come 
irie, the hot rich plains of the Punjab, 
Tested by the waters of the Indus. 
aly,” speak the Punjabi languave and 
line’ In many cases, Urdu, which is the 
Yua franca of West Pakistan. 


Fij,,. ; : 
tally, there are the Mirpuris, who 
tele trom the Mirpur and Poonch dis- 
that? Of south-west Kashmir. They speak 
Wee own dialect, but) also read and 
© Urdu, 

a 


tye, ebional and Hnguistie pattern is 
tigg tl With another kind of differen. 
RY among Pakistanis, which is. of 
Sete significance when we come to 
ty Sider their relationships with the 
Cone community in which they have 
th © to tive. A wide social gap separates 
Pakistani worker from the majority 
Whe Pakistani students in this country, 
»  COMe from nuddle-class families. 
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i 
Wel) Students know the English language 
At est and have absorbed much of 
no coloure ag iNoy, Crn culture. They live in a cas- 
anorama sng Coy litan world, isolated from their 
umented "49 Dy Patriots. The brain drain from 
n Hollan it path has also brought to this coun- 
1 comming ary VAny highly educated Pakistanis who 
lem, Ho ys aged in university teaching or 
f imimiet gt 4 
ns é 1 
is tai dort winyone who reads this book 
iil niew Ltr! he, H€ better for the effort 
san na @ Makes" - Donald Soper 
ntous t: 
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William R. Hughes’ biography 
of the Quaker peace ploneer, 
Corder Catchpool 
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research or professional work, They too 
tend to vet absorbed in @ cosmopolitan 
workt and have little contact with the 
Pakistani worker, But their isolation is 
not complete; some of them do get in- 
volved in the life and the problems of 
the working Pakistani. This is so 
especially in the case of poor students 
who work their way through the univer- 
sities. 

Rich Pakistanis, such as restaurant 
owners and shopkeepers, whose business 
brings them into day-to-day eontact with 
the Pakistani worker and many of whom 
have themselves risen from the ranks af 
the working class, are also involved in 
the problems of the Pakistam) worker. 
I is from these seetions of the corm, 
munity that an articulate leadership has 
come forward who can build a bridge 
hetween the Pakistani worker and the 
focal community, 


The special situation of the Pakistani 
worker in Britain can be understood 
more clearly if iis contrasted with that 
of, say, the West Indian worker. The 
language barrier does not stand between 
the West Indian and the British people. 
The West Indians are able to communi- 
cate more freely and fully with those 
with whom they come into contact. They 


participate ina wide range of the social 
and cultural activities of the lacal 
people. They go to the same church, 


They oO to the same dance halls and 
public diouses. They share comman 
traditions in musie and fiterature. They 
have made a rich and colourful contri- 
bution to local life. 

The Pakistant worker, by contrast, is cit 
off trom local life. ‘This is primartly 
because of the barrier of language; Int 
cultural barriers and differences in 
religion also isolate him. These factors 
are reinforced by the demands for an 
austere life which are imposed on him 
by the very object of his coming here. 
The religion of Islam forbids drinking. 
So does his desire to lead a simple life 
fo save as much as he can so that he 
may return home the sooner, Dancing 
is outside the cultural pattern he is 
familiar with. He is fond of music and 
spends much af his free time listening 
to records brought from home. Bui he 
understands little of western niugic. 


Occasionally he vores round to see a 
Pakistani or an Indian film. Fer him 
the seape fur soctal or cultural cantact. 
with the local community is very limited. 
Ths greatest contact with focal peaple is 
at) work where, significantly, the 
relationship is generally good. By con- 
trast he has little opportunity to com- 
munieate with his neighbours. 

The Pakistani worker is forced to seek 
community with his fellows who come 
from the same background and speak 
the same lunguuge. A large majority of 
them are single men who share aecom- 
modation. 

The tendency for people from the same 
village or district to stay tegether is 


strengthened by the facet that a new: 
comer usually has relatives or intraduc- 
hhons ta people here with whom he goes 
to stay. Moreover, cut off froin the 
Mainstream of local fife and the main- 
springs of their own life at home, with 
their families five thousand miles away, 
these are fonely men fill of nostalera, 
They tind it congenial to live with other 
men who share their hackgroumd and 
their memories, with whom fhey can 
exchange news and possip from home. 


In groups of Pakistanis living tezether, 
those who know the languish language 
better than others and have a greater 
familiarity with Jacal institutions and 
customs acquire leadership roles. The 
others look to them for adviee and hetp. 
Such groups thus have a high degree of 
cohesion and tend to act as a unit in 
community affairs. The groups come to. 
velher or contend with each other in a 
large number oof Pakistani welfare 
associations which exist in the country. 


At first sight this appears ta be a very 
inward lookin — cummoanity, Until 
recently it wis so by intention as well as 
by the force of Circumstances, Ht the 
barriers of language and cudture kept 
the Pakistan) isolated front dhe dacat 
community, he even regarded this as a 
virthe. So long as he kept out of the 
way Of he local peaple, he hoped, no ane 
would trouble him, So long as he eon 
find an honest jab and a root over his 
head, there was little more that he asked 
for. But the steady and alarming srawth 
in ractal discyimination ino recent years 
has been breaking down such isolationist 
attitudes. 

If he wants a reof over his head, the 
Pakistani knows that he must pay an 
unreasodable rent fo extortionate land 
lords (both white and coloured) because 
racial prejudice forces him into their 
hands. He does nat choose fo live in the 
dilapidated overcrawded tenements in 
whith he is offered a bed. But what 
alternative is he given? Victim of a 
terrible social situation, he is treated as 
the culprit and is blamed tor living in 
avercrawded houses, As if it were in a 
polie slate, he is visited in the middle 
of the night ty overzealous health 
authorities who hound ld from over- 
crowded house to overcrowded hause in 
a monstrous version of pivosical ehsirs, 
and je has nowhere ta ture. Tf the 
Pakistani is aware that he is exploited 
by tandlords wha offer hint accommacda- 
tion he ig painfully aware also that 
attempts by the authorities to prosecute 
such jandlards and ta force then to 
reduce the number of tenants, without 
any attempt to provide alternative 
aceonmodation, arakes his aititation 
infinitely worse. 


This is one of the many ways in which 
the Pakistani is forced to break aut of 
his shell. Te cannot hive apart fram and 
isolated from the breader society. Ue 
has come fo fealtse that he must partict. 
pate Tully aul efeetively in the Joval 
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institutions to nike 
his needs felt and his difticulties under. 


life and the local 


stood. Qe has come ta realise loa that 
if there are racialists and vested 
interests in this country who are ont to 
isolate him and to explant his social 
situation, there are others who are his 
potential allies. Tle tas bem to reach 
out to his friends and comrades. 


What the Pukistam asks for is not 
charity but his rights as a hare working 
member of the community The world 
was mnaide smaller for the British when 
they sailed across the severe seas and 
took possession of his country, They are 
stil there in Pakistan where they own 
inuch dand and: property and dominate 
many fields of business and industry. 
And naw the world has narrowed further 
and has made at possible for the 
Pahistant to venture abroad. 


He knows Uhat he js playing a valuable 
role in the postwar British econoauty by 
Aling up crucial gaps in the labour 
situation (along with other members of 
mhinigrant canmmunities), by undertakiag 
some of the most arduous jobs. By 
Inaking: jt possible for the ecaonamy te 
expand at full stretch, be has helped 
to create more jabs than be tls hirnself, 


fle and the other dmmigrants have 
helped build mere houses than they 
oceupy, Ff there are dittleutties about 


housing and emplayment, it igs not his 
fantt, hut the faadt of those whoa have 
mismanaged the nation's affairs. 

f the politicians find the immigrant to 
be a convenient scapegoat to cover thelr 
own failures, he must turn fo the people 
of the country who are alyo the vichins 
of the failures of governments, He is 
appalled by the reckless talk oof the 
racists, who want to keep hin out af 
the country, Shoukt he thagre plares 
with the Englishmen wha have gone tea 
his country? That will nat salve the 
problems here. Gt will only open up a 
new prospect of an intederant world, m 
which people throw each ather out 
across hostile Crontiers, and nation con 
fronts nation in hatred and bitterness 

If the Pakistani looks (a the future with 
appreheasion, be also louka forware 
Wilh some hopo. H racism haa grown af 
an alarming rala im recent years, ther 
iy still a large ares af ambivatent ure 


resolved athtudes aniang the  lopal 
ey attiiisles of gaadwill con 
used by ignorance and fear These 


attitudes have nat yet been precipitated 
into prejudices as such; bul tits is bound 
to happen tf the initiative  remalis 
eutirely dn the hatids of tha racists, Vhe 
weak “omen of aiadwill? who are afrala 
of tnking a bold stand on this iastte may 
well fit that tamarpow 18 jou fate, ‘Ta 
the shortsighted, politica) oppartinian 
Is always tempting; in the Jeng ran i 
cannot but be fatal fut thera ta ati 
time te wake up. 


Hamza Alavi iv the chalrman af thé 
Pakisiaai dinmikrautis’ Secial Groap. 
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Donald Hinds 


The young West Indian nurse had just 
finished straightening out the bed of a 


middle-aged woman patient and was 
about to leave, when the patient called 
her back and asked her how she was 


settling down to life in London, if she 
was getting the hang of wearing clothes 
and sleeping in a house. “I often 
wonder how you people manage, running 
around without clothes, but then you 
have such beautiful weather, don’t yer 
luv?” 
There is hardly a West Indian who has 
lived in Great Britain for longer than a 
weck who has not had a_ similar 
experience, yet the Indies are the 
colonies of which Sir Winston Churchill 
once wrote: 
“Our possession of the West Indies, 
like that of Africa . Bave us the 
strength, the support, but especially 
the capital, the wealth, at a time when 
no other KHuropean nation possessed 
such a reserve, which enabled us to 
come through the struggles of the 
Napoleonic wars . (and) also to 
lay the foundation of that commercial 
and financial leadership which 
enabled us to make our great position 
in the world,” 
There was a time, too, as Dr Erie 
Williams, the Prime Minister of Trinidad 
and Tobago, has pointed out in the 
Negro In The Caribbean, when “ The 
tiniest British sugar island was con- 
gidered more valuable than the thirteen 
mainland colonies combined” (the New 
England states of America). 
Why is it now that the West Indies are 
neglected, and the West Indian made to 
fee) iike an intruder in the country he 
virtually saved from Napoleon? These 
are quéstions which the West Indian is 
never confronted with until he comes to 
the United Kingdom. The old ones in 
the villages back home used to speak 
almost lovingly about the — blessed 
* Missis Queen” (Queen Victoria) who 
set their grandparents free, It was 
almost as if they thought thelr fore- 
fathers had enjoyed slavery, and that 
Britain had nothing to do with it; and 
then suddenly the great White Queen, 
defender of Christianity, decreed that 
man should be free, 


The schoolboy of the 1940s used to sing 
an alphabet in which J stood for 
“Jamaica, the first British colony to 
five a bombing plane.” Then there were 
*—impire Days,” when the strains of 
patristic songs used to ricochet from 
from schoolroom to schoolroom to villaze 
gquare, 

Thus the West Indian grew up without 
the usual polemics of other colanials 
who were trying to throw off the " yoke” 
of imperialism, As a matter of fact, one 
brilliant lJawyer-politician, who was 
especially prominent when Jamaica was 
striving towards representative govern. 
ment, has since been described as a man 
who saw nothing wrong with the British 
ruling the island, but who quarrelled 
with Britain only for having chosen fifth- 
rate eolonial servants to govern the 
island. Recently a liberal critic declared 
that the West Indies never made a 
serious challenge to the ‘mother 
country’ except on the cricket fleid. 

It really is a journey to an illusion for 
the West Indian when he comes to Great 
Britain, the head of the great Common- 
wealth of which his country was a 
founder-member, West Indians do not, 
of course, migrate only to Britain. They 
packed their bags before the great 
migratory wave to this country. There is 
searcely a family in the West Indies 
which has not got some relations in 
Cuba, the Canal Zone of Panama, Costa 
Rica or one of the Latin American 
states, 

These countries, though yery near to the 
West Indies {in the case of Cuba, a part 
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First, there is the drive initiated by he j 
indignity of the colour bar and col@ 


prejudice, and secondly there is 


Many of them had homes in the islands 
which they had mortgaged on short 
term; even if they could have found the 


of the West Indies), are in fact foreign 
countries. Yet they have never reacted 
to West Indian immigration with holy 


Aiger > : ‘ r : y vetlel 
horror, as Britain has. (My family is passage money back, they had in many West Indian way of saving, The syste 
generously spread over Cuba, Waiti, cases burnt their bridges. is called “ partner” or “ pardner,” wit 
Colon and Costa Rica all foreign An ex-RAF service man recalls that in Member of the partner contributes ¥, 


pounds per week. The contribution 


eountries to the British Commonwealth; r io 
known as a “hand.” An immigrant WH 


q those days if you asked a landlord 
but it was not until 1947 that a relation 40 ; pga Ne ps 


(coloured) for a room, he would reply: 


of mine made London his home.) But »«] don't know about a room. but you earns eighteen pounds a week might 
the West Indian has always come home ean‘ pet a bed.” 4 to the extreme of throwing in 
after a “stint in the country to which hands, The partner can have as 


he has migrated. Of course, this is not One young Jady shared her room with people as the collector wants: some nay 


true to the last man, and because Britain ‘ree men, though the rule was to main- heen known to be a hundred stron 

is the first country of the Common. ‘4 a. strict segregation between the ‘This means that each member Bats 
wealth to which he has migrated, kith Se&*%e5 10 the case of unmarried people, his turn receive five hundred pow rah 
and kin, the whole pattern might i uke Padelst for two married couples to every hundred weeks, except iin specie 
change, thrauah ee Rael a a ak avert cases, when the collector would reshW® 

: > . ‘ a 2 * 4 q J 

The first migrants to come to this the failure of the churches to provide tds Fart . in 
country at the end of the war slept in support and help. One parson reported Colour prejudice and the colour Dar ig 
telephone kiosks, cemeteries and under- tp have said that. his church’s role the United Kingdom are really ine 
ground trains. Some even managed to “might be dubious Christianity, but @uerrilla warfare, Half the i 

slip into bus garages (they were not yet anything else is unpracticable,” coloured people walk into sitiale ue 
acceptable as erews) and sleep in the ye music hall joke about the immigrant which can best be deseribed as am ‘he 
buses. Recently a young Jamaican who qrowning snd shouting out “National ©24es: There was the case o ina! 
has lived in Birmingham for nearly Assistance” hites deeply. West mndtais Jamaican typist who was assured tele 
twelve years recalled that he slept in a whitsare Saidipat huinart ts instinctively the job she had inquired about by ‘shit 
room which was once an old people's joy ad WaMu Fal AUMOTISES, INSHNCHVely phone was, open to her, When fig 
Takis 3 AE Ne scales re e to refute this lie. A cross-section fCerivaa - »_ office, the reception 
club; it was big enough to hold fifteen gr the immigrant community sees arrived at the office, the recep mnt 
heds, When some men who were on day jnigration not only as a means to better- telephoned personnel, the typist WAR ine 
shift went out, the night shift men would ing the individual, but Pye contribution in the corridor and told that, while Ne 


take over. 


company had no colour prejudice, it 
There were only three coloured people 


the employees who would not work 


to the economy of the Indies. Money He 
* gtr 
coloured people, A Jamaican novels 


sent home by migrants ranks high in 


in all Birmingham then who owned the islands’ economy, Again, the large ; , : Sohliohte + ateitioed, 
houses. A few white people turned number of immigrants who have suc- “43 ake Bennett, highlighted this. tea 
houses over to coloured ‘front men.” ceeded in buying their own homes in K b Note” re 

The furniture in those houses was the short time of five years shows that "0? ‘OF: ao 
principally beds. The immigrants did these people are far from being lazy. “Tt was the neighbour whe ne 
not consider being crammed into rooms How is it possible that an immigrant stupid. If we could only find ire 
like those as exploitation. They wanted who slept in kiosks twelve years ago M 


‘neighbour’ we could salve the PM ae 
problem. But to find ‘im 8." ° 


to get out of the unfriendly weather. 
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trouble! Neighbours are. the 
People to live beside in this country 
No the case of a job, it is always the 
{mployces who have “stupid pre. 
Udives.” never the employers. 
English society jis reputed to have a 
ep Jove for animals; in recent years 
Nany Britons have taken coloured babies 
“ their hearts along with puppies and 
ttens. A young West Indian wife went 
Mo a shop in Brixton with her nine- 
Nonths-old baby. Everyone was making 
‘fuss of the little girl, 
Win 
yain't cute?” 
sfeper, 
-limm,” a woman pgrunted, “they are 
‘lh right when they are little.’ 
the young mother scooped up her child 
‘nd ‘stumbled from the shop without 
Making her purchase. She realised for 
'e first time that she had done wrong 
® have grown up. The suggestion made 
Ya section of the church that it might 


she asked the shop- 
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be kinder if iiinigrants remained in 
their own vommiunities until they haye 
made the savial grade is no better. 


One of the sore spots in any relationship 
between othe immigrant and white 
people is housing, A West Indian 
speaker once pointed out that British 
emigration to the Commonwealth coun. 
tries since the war has been greater 
than migration to this country; so the 
housing shortage has not really been 
caused by the newcomers, The immi- 
grant is only a fall-puy for the poor 
housing policy of successive govern- 
ments. 

Whatever the real reason, it is a fact 
that some landlords will not accept 
coloured tenants, and others accept 
them only at a price, For example, a 
sitting room, a bedroom, an annex (con- 
sidered too small for an adult bedroom 
by the council), a dining room and a 
kitchenette, unfurnished, will be rented 


to an immigrant for seven pounds per 
week. The money required before the 
coloured tenant can take over dg £60, of 
which £28 is for four weeks’ advance 
rent and the other £32 is for “key” 
money and the agent’s fee. The same 
arrangement is enforced on the first and 
second floor as well. The same agent 
once advertised large accommodations 
at a far lower price, but stipulated: “no 
coloured,” 


In 1964 a Kennington estate agent was 
telephoned by a young West Indian 
nurse who inquired about accommoda- 
tion, She was told that it was quite 
possible that the agent could help her 
to find a suitable flat, if she or her 
husband would make a written applica. 
tion stating their requirements and how 
much they would be willing to pay. This 
they did. They received the following 
letter: 

* Dear Sir, 

“Thank you for your letter of the 24th 

February. 

“We would suggest that you and/or 

your Wife call at this office to see Mrs 

Ballard. to discuss the possibility of 

adding your name te the waiting list 

for a two bedrootned flat under our 

management, 


“We would mention that the second 
bedroom is very small and really onty 
suitable for one single hed. Perhaps 
you would bear this in mind,” 
The couple happily shawed up, Except 
for the great length of time that the 
couple was kept waiting, things seemed 
normal, Of course, it was not known 
that the applicants were colonred until 
they had their appointment with Mrs 
Ballard. Eventually, they saw someone 
who told them that the waiting Hst was 
six months long and that applicants were 
given flats in the order of their place 
on the list. It. was further pointed out 
that premises were modernised as soon 
as they fall vacant and before letting, 
Hence the six months’ waiting. Nothing 
was said then to suggest that their 
application was void, 
After three months the husband sent a 
reminder te the agent and reeeived the 
following reply; 
* Dear Sir, ; 
“Yn reply to your letter of the 22nd 
June, we do net keep a waiting list, 
though a note was made of your 
requirements when you called at this 
office last March. 
“There have been na further vacan-« 
eins since that time and we have no 
knowledge of any flats beenming 
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vacant now or in the future. In view 
of this, we can no prospect of 
being able to offer a flat and would 
strongly recommend that you seek 
accommodation elsewhere,” 


These letters part of 
couple’s most cherished  “ London 
souvenies.” This sort of thing is not 
uncommon, nor is it peculiar to house 
hunters, One girl who telephoned about 
a job got it, and then said 


ace 


are the young 


“Oh, by the way, I'm coloured! ” 

“In that case, you had better not come," 
ihe gentleman at the other end of the 
line said. 

London Transport, which is generally 
considered a “liberal” organisation, is 
one employer which claims to practise 
no colour bar, and to hear no come 
plaints about its being practised in the 
organisation, After being employed with 
the Board for seven years, a West Indian 
applied for transfer to the clerical sec 
tion, He was given the appropriate 
forms to fill in. Weeks later he was 
asked at what grade he had passed his 
General Certificate of Education. He 
filled that in. Weeks slipped by again, 
and he was told that he had not passed 
mathematics. It should be peinted out 
that on the first application form and 
all subsequent forme mathematics was 
not included, 


The requirements for an inspector's 
post are three months’ service with the 
Board, school leaving certificate and an 
interest in the working of buses, Except 
for the first, these are the usual require. 
ments for a bus conductor's jab, Yet 
after ten years of West Indian staffing 
on London's buses, there ja not a single 
bus inspector. It should he pointed out, 
in all faimess to London ‘Pransport, 
that they have accepted some “ dark 
shades” to assist in the preparation of 
schedules and wages; but these men are 
not on public display. Again, if is nat 
that the Board is prejudiced, it ie the 
public which would net approve! 

But the worst thing te have. happened 
to coloured peaple in this country was 
the murder of Kelso Cochrane in May 
1949, and the fact that his murderers 
are still free! This has heen a hitter 
lesson which has done more to under 
mine the coloured man’s esteem of 
British saciety than anything so far, Ut 
has aleo forcefully removed the iMusion 
that lynching is strictly an American 
practice, The stories the old men of the 
Village used to tell of a Negro being tied 
ic a car somowhere in the southern 
United States. and the car being driven 
away at high speed, can also happen 
here in the United Kingdom. 


In fact, a West Indian had. written oa 
play based on the celour queation in 
ondon a. year before Cochrane wae 
killed, In the story a young Weat tnidian 
was also killed. The story was rejected 
hy the. television companies, which 
pointed aut in one way or the other 
that this was Britain, and that auch 
things could not happen here. 

West Indians, ke all caloured peoplos, 
are saddied with the burden of their 
race, At times eoloured individuals 
jong to fsel that they are simply them: 
solves, and not spokesmeén for their rates, 
They would Uke to climh unta the 
plinth of Nelson's column and shoul and 
not have the entlre coloured race held 
up fo shame. One coloured man onte 
watched another coloured person Wake. 
ing a fool of himself on television, Bat 
up and switched his set off, saying: 

“The whites van afford ia have an. age 
on television: he does not speak far hig 
rare. We can't afford 
lisury.”’ g 


Donald Windy is a Jamaican who hae”. 


lived in Landen for nine years. He hae. 
worked saa hus ceaduftier and. iw 


at preient a freelance writer. — 
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Duriug the heyday of British rule few 
Indians would have been surprised to 
hear thal there was race discrimination 
against them in britain, because they 
were quite aceustamed to an entire 
political system based on British 
supremacy. Whether it was a question 
of reaching the lighest ranks of either 
the civil or military departments of the 
Raj, or receiving equal pay for equal 
work, or in a thousand and one spheres 
of life, it was well established that the 
rulers and the ruled were not equal. 
Physical segregation was achieved 
through different residential — areas; 
exclusiveness was maintained by selec- 
ted hotels, clubs and swimming pools; 
and in certain resorts there was even 
differentiation of highways and promen- 
ades. “No dogs and natives” was as 
hated a sign in Caleutta as Shanghai or 
Nairobi. Indeed, in the case of a 
notorious swimining pool in Bombay the 
colour bar was only broken last year. 


Tn the larger context of the struggle for 
National liberation the specifically racial 
features of political, economie and social 
inequality might not be highlighted, 
though if one was going to catalozue the 
number of instances of insult and injury 
at the hands of the representatives of 
the ruling race there was always a fair 
ehoice. It might he a case of being 
thrown out of a railway compartment, 
even though one had a first class ticket, 
because one of the Muropean passengers 
in the compartment did not want to 
travel with a native. It might be a case 
of a baboo (indian clerk) being over- 
Jooked in favour of a “ domiciled Muro- 
pean.” As the tempo of the freedom 
strugele sharpened from after the First 
World War, as after Jallianwala Bagh 
or the 1M42 Quit India Movement, actual 
pecs assault on innocent Indians who 
wad no redress in law indicated a return 
to the the 
years. 
However, in spite of heing ped for 
discrimination and race sesh ce, many 
Indians who came to Britain in the 
1920s and 1930s were pleasantly sur- 
prised. That very physical aura of 
premacy so ubiquitous throughout the 
upire was missing; and those who 
east of Suez were prone to swagger as 
lards and masters were curiously modest 
about their many status symbols in 
suburbam Britain. Sahihs in London 
fended to be quite an unassuming breed 
eompared to those in any district head. 
varters in India, 

f course there Was pomp and pageantry 
connected with empire and there was 
the usual Hiter of statuary in memory 
of empire-builders of varying degrees of 
eminence. But during the course of his 
studies the average Indian student was 
Henerally surprised to find little of the 
ep pings of colonial stratification. The 
British people around him, often poorly 
educated and not at all grand, seemed 
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poor relations of those working in the 
empire, The British civil servant, 
treated Hike a demigod in any Indian 
district, seemed very far away from the 
Indians in their lodging houses in 
Shepherds Bush or Euston. The ordinary 
folk in shops and public places were 
also more polite than their brothers and 
sons “out there.” Most amazing was 
the polite behaviour of the British 
police. 
Housing would probably be the only 
area in which the Indian or other 
colonia] student might encounter race 
prejudice, but there were enough lJand- 
ladies who liked their ° darky" lodger 
(who might prove to be a prince) to 
make this not too pressing a problem. 
Certainly there were “bad” elements 
who might lure one into trouble, but to 
balance them were the many “ good” 
elements composed of liberals and 
radicals eagerly fighting for India's 
independence or championing some 
equally noble cause. 


On one issue, however, most Indians 
were not entirely happy, those among 
them, at least, who were imbued with 
a pride in their own culture. The 
ignorance of the British people about 
thelr own empire was quite apparent. 
And it was not just the British worker 
who did not know the difference between 
India and Ceylon, to cite but one ex- 
ample. Most Indian students had their 
favourite stories about the university 
don or kindly philanthropist who did 
not know the first thing about Indian 
history and less about its geography. 

Coupled with this monumental — ig- 
norance was an indiiference, which could 
quite easily turn to contempt, towards 


Indian culture. When such ignorance 
assumed hostile overtones, as in the 
case of bigoted missionaries waxing 


eloquent about the benighted ways of 
Winduism or Islam, it was enough to 
turn many a non-political Indian inte a 
fervent nationalist. The heavy hand of 
Macaulay had not only cast its blight on 
the development of Indian languages 
and literature, but had its repercussions 
on the altitude towards Indian culture 
in Britain itself. 

The stand af the Orientalists like Prin- 
sep might have been retrogressive in 
the context of Indian  edueational 
development in the 1820s and 18303 
(though this is by no means conclusive), 
but their genuine regard for Sanskrit 
and Persian Jiterature might have helped 
their compatriots to develop a greater 
taste for the literature and art of their 


largest colony. 
The feelings of superiority which 
found their clearest expression in 
Macaulay’s minute on the need for 
Indians to be educated in) English 
dogged generation after generation of 
district magistrates and subalterns, who 
left India, perhaps after a lifetime’s 
work, with as little knowledge of Indian 


Rabindranath Tagore 


FRUIT-GATHERING 


verse 52 


What music is that in whose measure the world is rocked? 
We laugh when it beats upon the cross of life, 

we shrink in terror when it returns into the dark. 

But the play is the same that comes and goes 

with the rhythm of the endless music. 


You hide your treasure in the palm of your hand, 
and we ery that we are robbed. 

But open and shut your palm as you will, 

the gain and the loss are the same. 

At the game you play with your own self 


you lose and win at once. 


music or philosophy as their relations 
at frome. Schools and colleges in Britain, 
for their part, were equally indifferent 
to the richness and complexity of the 
diverse cultura) strands of the sub 
continent, 

After 1947 and the birth of independent 
India and Pakistan, when migrants from 
these countries began to come to 
Britain, it was as if British people were 
encountering an entirely unknown 
breed of men who were in any event 
litthe better than savages, so unaware 
were most of the British of cither the 


ancient civilisation of these lands or 
their variegated culture. 
What amazes one about the present 


hostility to the Indian and Pakistani in 
sO many parts of Britain, whether it be 
Sinethwiek or Bradford, Southall or 
Slough, is the very totality of this ig- 
norance on the part of the host-com- 
munity about people who were ruled by 
Britain for almost two hundred years. 
While gratitude is not a quality that 
one expects from displaced rulers. to- 
wards their former subjects, it is ironical 
that the very people who proved to be 
the finest soldiers in the British Indian 
Army, the so-caHed ‘ martial races” of 
the Punjab, responsible for so many 
annexations to the Empire as the 
Gurkhas of their day, should today be 
despised and i}l-treated and even denied 
the right to he in Britain. 


Ignorance of the sub-continent of India 
and Pakistan persists despite the effort 
of that tiny band of dedicated Indolo- 
gists whose persistence and enthusiasm 
has at least made for the greater accep- 
tance of certain art forms - albeit to a 
coterie. That those sections of the 
British people whose knowledge of their 
own language and literature is some- 
what sketchy should know nothing about 
Britain’s erstwhile colonies is not entire- 
jy surprising. What remains a black 
mark in Brilain’s apparent educational 
reforms since 1944 is the little regard 
for the cultural values of the non-Euro- 
pean world. University graduates, men 
and women of the highest inteHectual 
attainments, continue to reveal gross 
ignorance about most countries outside 
the narrow orbit of North America and 
Europe. Even those who look beyond 
these confines do so with an attitude of 
mind little changed from that of the 
diehard missionary. 


The countries beyond the oceans require 
aid and skills which can come only from 
the supposedly enlightened west. That 
Europe can learn anything from the 
starving millions of Afro-Asia is a ques- 
tion rarely posed. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that even in the field of the 
arts there is little concern for what 
#oes on in the black void. 


Aesthetes who would feel humiliated if 
they could not keep abreast af the 
latest trends in painting or poetry in 
this or that country of Europe probably 
do not even know that there exist in 
the two lands of India and Pakistan 
something like 14 flourishing languages 
and fiterature. Not only does no pub. 
lisher consider it worthwhile to trans- 
late some of the oulstanding books being 
written today in Urdu, Hindi or Bengali, 
to name bul three of the languages, but 
the attention paid to major literary 
figures like Tagore is marginal, as wit- 
nessed by the cursory treatment of his 
centenary in 1961 on the British stage, 
radio and television. 

A great slep will have been taken to 
improve race relations in Britain when 
the Hritish intelligentsia recognises the 
existence of the many worlds of culture 
outside the occidental frame of reference 
ang .emands from the purveyors of 
culture - publishers, producers, impres- 
sarios . the books and songs and ideag 
of those millions of people who so far 
appear to have impinged their con 
sciousness wither as carriers of disease 
or objects of charity. 


The blanket of ignorance encompasses 
not merely the art and literature ol 
former colonies, but practically all areas 
of life including religion, ways of Jivink 
value judgments and even their atttre 
What is disturbing is the extent 
which those who profess fo work {0 
interracial harmony are not bothered by 
their ignorance. This rakes much 0 
the demand for “integration ’' [itt 
better than the earlier version of Cur 
tural imperialism imposed on the 
colonies. Social aceeptance is made col 
ditional on the discarding of one’s ow! 
culture and the laking over of whatevel 
the host community considers necessary - 
not too much, jest the migrant should 
exceed his position, nor too little. 


There is a bland complacency about the 
inherent superiority of the cultural 
patterns of the host community whic! 
is positively archaic in the internation® 
list world of the mid-1060s, Ht is al) to? 
rare to find that breadth of sophistica 
tion and cosmopolitan vision amon 
those who wish to improve race relations 
in this land. Inter-group dynamics must 
he a two-way process of exchange am 
mutual learning and not based 0" 
narrow assumptions of inherent virtue: 

Imperial Britain was incapable of earl 
ing, or appreciating the culture of thé 
peoples she subjugated. It is to be hope’ 
thal as the empire dwindles, instead 
of retreating into sullen isolation ane 
jingoist fantasy, the same 
keneration that is determined not 
fight any wars of colonial azgressio® 
will also be the pioneers in explorit 
the new ways of life and thought beiné 
brought by the immigrants and, buildin® 
upon the combined heritage of culture 
develop a truly multiracial Britain. 


R. Sidhanta is the recording secretalY 


of the Campaign Against Racial DI 
crimination. 
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VIETNAM 
PROTEST IN 
LONDON 


Part of last Sunday’s march to the 
United States embassy in Londou 
io protest against US polley in 
Vietnam, Over a thousand people 
congregated outside the embassy 
during last Sunday afternoon. The 
afternoon demoustration, mounted 
by supporters of the Youth Peace 
Campaign, the Youth Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, the 
London Region of the National 
Association oof Labour  Strdent 
Oryanisations and Young Socialist 
Leayue branches, merged into that 
called in the evening by the London 
Region af the Campaign — for 
Nuclear Disarmament, (Photo; 
Mick Taylor.) 


Israeli court martial jails pacifist 


Jesajann-Toma SjJK reports from Israel 
Uri Davis, the Israeli pacifist who last 
Munn began a non-violent struggle on 
Mehalf of the Arab peasants whose lands 
‘ad been confiscated by the government 
% Israel, was sentenced on February 1 
lo two months’ imprisonment by a sin- 
ary court martial for entering an Ariny 
training area without a permit. The 
Sentence was part activation of a three- 
Month suspended sentence which Davis 
Bt given two months ago by the saine 
It, 


M1 Davis entered the area in the course 

% assisting a special commission set up 
9 study the problems of the land con 
scations by the Ichud Association for 
ArabJewish Reconciliation. This com. 
OT aetee 


misston was ordered by the Adviser for 
Arab Affairs in the Prime Minister's 
olfice as a result of a fast undertaken 
by Uri Davis about two months apo. 
The fast was intended to continue for 
two weeks in order lo press the fovernu- 
menl to state its readiness to allow the 
villagers to cultivate their confiscated 
lands, which were for the mast part 
being left without beimg built on. (The 
lands were appropriated to build the 
new Jewish township of Carmiel.) How- 
ever, Davis ended his fast after three 
and a half days, when the Adviser for 
Arab Affairs invited him to his office 
and promised to allow the Ichud Asso- 
ciation to investigate the matter. 

The commission published its findings in 


Atomic mines: will they 
Pbrosecute von Hassel? 


Andrew Trasler writes: The affair of the 
dlomic mines which the West German 
pndeswehr plans, or does not plan, to 
4y along the East German frontier 
\leponding on whose story one believes) 
Frows more and more curious, 

4 he “ secrets” which the military corres- 
POndent of the Mrankfurter Allgemeine 
sc ibung and the chief editor of Der 
‘Piegel are supposed to have betrayed 
re published in The Times on October 
Ra: 1963; and Federal Defence Minister 
an Hassel spoke about the possibility 
rn U8ing afomic mines in a speech to the 
“Cw York Council on Foreign Relations 


") November 17, 1964. The publisher 


% the magazine Foreign Ajfairs asked 
rot Hassel for a copy of the speech and 
wrewved a copy revised for pubtication, 
‘ hich included the following passage : 
ain’ use of atomic mines, atomic anti- 
higeritt weapons anid even stratepic 
6, He weapons must be expected in the 
“rly stages of an attack on Europe.” 


pPuarently unaware of this, the Public 
OSecutor gave instructions to start 


against Weinstein of the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine and — later 
against Augstein of Der Spiegel, for 
having wilfully committed treason. It 
appears that the Public Prosecutor's 
office did not ask the opinion of the 
Ministry of Defence before starting the 
proceedings, ag is usual in cases involv- 
ing military secrets. Now the Public 
Prosecutor is examining what is already 
known fo the public through the Times 
article and von Hassel’s speech. 


proceedings 


Meanwhile, the other Spiegel affair, 
which began in Oeteber 1962 with a 


police raid on the magazine's offices, ts 
still dragging on. The head of the 
printing works where Der Spiegel is 
printed, the brother of Rudolf Aupstein, 
a General Consul and an editor of the 
magazine have all been informed that 
charges against them have been dropped. 
The printer, Ians-Detley Becker, spent 
35 days in prison in 1962 in * examina- 
tory custody,” while the others were 
arrested and held for questioning before 
Deine released, Charges are still pending 
against nine of the ariginal 13 accused. 


Mississippi ‘freedom radio’ 


WV A 
Ugalon Colloge, located just north of 


Woe ksan, Mississippi, will become the 
‘ayy fue of ai hb reedom Radio station 
he his year, the New York Vimes 
‘ rae Mled on January 31. 

Wac Radio Tougalou Association, which 
lad formed by nine civil rights activists 
“4 Navember, igs currently conducting 


ne eden Radio workshops in churehes, 
4ros, flelds and homes throughout 


stan Sippi to solicit support for the 
Mtl As inany as 300 people have 
nee tted othe workshops which have 
duced strong local enthusiasm. 
Vigil Minkelstein, a physies professor at 
Toy va University wha taught at 
hgeetlou last summer, said that an 
to Oclation representative “doesn’t have 
ay inore than a few words before the 


people fake over. The fact that it’s a 
Freedom Radia workshop sets the fone. 
Usually the discussions get very lively 
very fust.” 

The president uf Radia Tougalon is Chris 
Kovh, programme director of Station 
WBAT, the non-commercial listener-sub 
seription Pacifica toundation station in 
New York, The Association’s advisers 
inchide folk singer Theodore Bikel and 
comedian Dick Gregory. 

“We would like to see really objective 
reporting on what's going on in Missis- 
sippt and the rest of the country made 
available to the people there’ Mr Koch 
fold the Times reporter. “We'd like 
them to find out what the national cul- 
ture of America is like and have them 
Join it.” 


a statement on January 14. {fs reeon- 
mendations were that the government 
should minimise the confiscation area 
and avoid further confiscations; pay full 
compensation to the owners of lands and 
quarries which were confiscated; prepare 
new Jands for agricultural culfivation 
and give these to the landowners who 
suffered confiseations; provide employ- 
ment for the residents of the villages In 
works to be established in Carmiel; draw 
up and publish with all speed a develap- 
ment plan for the Arab villages in 
Galilee, and in other parts of the coun- 
try, integrating such a plan into the 
general development plans for agricul 
ture, handicraft and industry. 

Following the publication of this state- 
ment, Uri Davis again ealled on the 
government “to publish a suitable 
declaration” that “the peasants will not 
be disturbed when cultivating their 
confiscated lands that are not being used 
to any purpose,” and to “ publish its 
readiness to act on the suggestions in 
the stalement of the Ichud Association 
without delay.” He said he would renew 
his two-week hunger strike if the 
government did not act. 


And so he did on January 27, sitting 
outside the Israeli Prime Minister's 
office in Jerusalem. When he was 
sentenced and imprisoned on February 
1, he was on the sixth day of his fast. 
Amnon Zichrony, Davis’ lawyer, who 
visited bin on February 4, told me that 
Davis is continuing fis fast in the 
Ne epttal of the Central Prison, Ram- 
ah. 

On February 3, two Tel Aviv artists - 


the actor Uri Zohar and the painter and 
sculptor Yigal ‘Tomiarkin - and a jJourna. 
list, Amos Keinan, were arrested and 
released oon bail whon  deliherately 
entering the military training area as 
an expression of their dissatisfaction 
with the imprisonment of Uri Davis. 


The Committee of Students and Youth 
for ArabJowish Fraternity in Jerasaalerd 
has promised to take Davis’ place outside 
the Prime Minister's office and to 
arrange a petition for his release. So 
has the Youth Mavement of hee the 
most socialist Zionist party of Israel, at 
Rechovoth and Bat-Yam. 


The Israeli press is publishing full 
details of Url Davis’ campaign, it refers 
to him ag an “honest young man,” but 
declares that Israel needs not him bat 
chauvinists. 

It would be of great help and suppart to 
Uri Davis if peace worker in’ other 
countries would demonstrate In. aalid- 
arity outside Israeli embassies and con. 
sulates. 

I feel that, although the Ichud statement 
is good on the whole and shows the 
discrunination and coercion that the 
government uses towards the Arabs in 
israel, it does not say clearly that lhe 
issue of the building of Carmiel is part 
of the * Judaising of Galilee campaiga.” 
This campaign represents the main 
theme of the government’s policy to- 
wards the Arab minority. The govern 
ment’s purpose ig ta bring about the 
national and cultural annihilaven of the 
Arabs in Jsrael and to frasfarm the 
state inta one populated only by Jews. 


Vinoba Bhave fasts to stop 
Madras language riots 


Mrs Indira Gandhi New to Madras state 
in the south of India last Mriday to make 
a personal appeal for reason and peace, 
following three days of anti-Hind) riot- 
ing in the stale which caused widespread 
destruction and a death roll of almost 
fifty, the Observer reported last Sunday. 
Rioting broke out in protest against the 
adoption of Mindi as India's official 
Jangnage, 


Critics of the Shastri povernment's 
“wealcness ” say that by sending Mra 
Gandhi the yexime has tacitly confessed 
its impotence in one of the worst crises 
to confront India since independence. 
They helieve she has pone to Madras as 
Nehrv’s daughter to evoke her dead 
father’s spirit und to exert, if she can, 
his “still incomparable ” influence, 


Anolher attempt to bring pressure to 
hear on the Madrasis is being made hy 
Vinoba Bhave, the azed Bhoadan leader, 


who Js fasting im protest against an 
agitation he believes to be based on 
“ Bross misunderstanding.” Vinoba 


have has recently been jl) and the 
vhanco that he might die is sure to 
apread dismay in the southern states, 
the Observer correspondent conmients. 


OMecial versions af the rioting present it 
as a student protest taken over und 
nade brutally violont hy hordes of vio 
lent and unemployed hoaltgans. Th ds 
trite that southern students, wifamiltar 
with Tindi, have most to fear frum its 
peneral uve, notably in place of English 
ns the examination medina fer Central 
Gavernment jabs. Nut, the report: con 
tinues, the ferrible murder of two polite 
inspectors did not sound hke the werk 
of boys, nnd Mhose wha surred up anti- 
Hindt hysteria hy burning thamselyes to 
death inveladed an elementary s¢choal 
headmaster and an elderly farmer. 

Mr Shastyl has announces that on 
February 23 and 24 the Chief! Ministers 
of all the atates will he sarmannd te 
Nelhi to review the language problem, 
If Mx Shastri were to drop Hindi aa 
Yadia’s official lunguaye and deelare Vhat 
Enetish would continue to be fle oficial 
linkdangnage between tho states, than, 
according ta qualified judeas in India, 
what has happened in the sauth would 
then happen with equal violanes in the 
north. 

Last Saturday morning Mr Shastri made 
& personal uppoal to Vinioha Wiave ta 
abandon his fast. 
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Richard Small 


The immigrant population: 
what ‘The Times’ left out 


rom January 18-29, The Times carried 
a series of eleven articles on what it 
chose to call “The Dark Million,’ in- 
tended, presumably, to be a Times state. 
ment and analysis of the immigrant 
population, Tt was a bad series. 
Krom the start the special correspondent 
does not seen’ toa be sure whether he 
wants to be carried away by Nleeting but 
exolle impressions or whether le will 
seriously treat an issue which till now, 
by and large, nas been subjected to 
elther a sensational or malicious press. 
By the end of the first article, he has 
made up his mind he has decided on 
the first alternative, mixing with im- 
pressions his own brand of sensationa- 
lism, biased analysis and political 
prejudice, 
It is sensational 
day-to-day nature of 
subordinated to the unusual 
exceptional cases: 
“One notorious Asian must have cost 
voluntary organisations and the state 
at least £12,000 over the years.” 
An entire article is devoted to describ- 
ing a West Indian who no doubt must be 
taken as typical. Joe, we are told, 
accepts the fact that he cannot enter 
the white world, Joe's party ° sounded 
Hke an orgy” and the special corres- 
pondent says, “1 looked for sin.” 
After this bias has been established, his 
admission that Britain would he worse 
off without immigrant labour sounds 
like the concession that one makes about 
the necessity of some objectionable 
convenience, Withoul the immigrant, he 
says, life would be “harder and more 
unpleasant.’ Yet fisten to him oon 
housing; 
“To say that iomigzrants are not the 
cause of the housing shortage is 
correct, Gut if there were one million 
fewer people in Britain to house pre- 
sumahly the shortage would not be so 
acule.” 
This type of statement, whatever the 
intention, cannot help but reinforce race 
prejudice, 
A delegation from the Willesden Inter- 
national Friendship Council visited the 
Times to protest about the nature of the 
advance publicity for this series. The 
advertising manager agreed that many 
phrases should not have heen ineluded 
The brochure refers to the coloured 
population growing “more numerous 
and more deeply entrenched.” The 
inllitary metaphor and racialist sensa- 
tionalism) is completed) when, in_ the 
fourth article, we see “the crowds of 
ealoured people who appear from no- 
where like a sinall, invading Congolese 
army.” 
This is the reporter speaking. In addi- 
tion there is a surfeit of racialist state- 
ments throughout the series; the fact 
that they are quotations from those 
interviewed cannot justify the number 
of thnes they appear, 
What the series amounts ta is this: a 
collection of quotations and ineidents 
involving one or two people; a few facts 
and figures, 
Thus it cannot reflect the true situation. 
The impression it zlves is that the feel- 
ing in the country is racialist. Anecdotes 
and random quotations are used to 


INTRODUCING !! 


NEW POSTAL HEALTH SERVICE 
Highly recommended health prac- 
titioners (30 years experience) are 
now providing treatments by post 
for those unable to consult them 
personally. 

Homeopathic, herbal and biochemic 
remedies prescribed; vitamin cap- 
sules, ointments ete. Send s.a.e, for 
advice to: 

8, G, and EK. Robson, N.D., F.B.ELU, 


& Jesmond Dene Road, Neweastle-upon- 
Tye 2 


because, the ordinary 
discrimination is 
and even 


substantiate this. Smethwick comes first 
to the Hips of those who wish to prove an 
overwhelming racialist public opinion; 
“Smethwick has made people aware of 
the deep feelings on the subject of 
coloured upmigration,” the Tones corres- 
pondent writes. 


My view is that no such thing is the 
case. People voted for Peter Griffiths, 
who was putting forth a veiled racialist 
line, because im fact there are problems 
of housing and unemployment in Smeth. 
wick and people are legitimately can- 
cerned about their solution. Griffiths 
gave an answer with racial implications, 
Gordon Waiker and the Labour Party 
had little to say that was forceful and 
well-considered either about racialism 
or about the proper” relationship of 
immigration to the housing and employ- 
ment issues. 

Scientific surveys in other countries and 
the actual experience of coloured immi- 
gration show that people of different 
races can, by living and working to- 
gether, overcome prejudices that are 
many generations old. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that the continued 
linking of housing and unemployment 
problems with immigration is bound to 
reverse this natural trend. What Smeth- 
wick proved are the political possibtli- 
ties of whipped-up feelings on the sub- 
ject of coloured immigration. 

This is what Peter Griffiths realised and 
had been doing, not just in the general 
election but for some time before, and 
what the Smethwick Labour Party and 
Gordon Walker consistently failed to 
point out. The Times’ irresponsible and 
superticial references to " deep feelings ” 
on the race issue can only make il seem 
that racialism is now an = aeceptable 
response to the * dark million,” 


And here we get to the fundamental 


failure of the series: what it omits. We 
must go into this in some detail. 
The immigrant population is not a 


parasite on British society. Its uneim- 
ployment figures have not been in excess 
of the national average (to such an 
amount that could not be explained by 
the initial period that elapses before a 
job is found). In fact not only is Britain 
undermanned (the Ministry of Labour 
figures anticipate that this is going to be 
increasingly the case in the next ten 
years and suggest that immigration is 
one way of correcting it), but it) is 
recognised (even by the special corres- 
pondent) that inmiyrants are making a 
substantial contribution to the viability 
of economic life and the smooth running 
of various services. 

Unfortunately, the next point has to be 
spelt. out’ because of the increasingly 
racialist treatment the subject has been 
receiving. It is this: when people of 
British stock, British workers and pro- 
fessionals who are participating in the 
society (as the immigrant community 
undoubtedly is) are faced with a housing 
situation or job insecurity, the issue is 
not met by suggestions to send these 
people “ home” or accusations that they 
have caused a housing problem, ete. 


Instead a discussion takes place about 
what is the best way of resolving the 
housing problem, removing the threat of 
job insecurity and dealing with other 
relevant social and economic issues. It 
is taken for granted that members of 
the society, both those participating and 
those excluded from participation be- 
cause jobs are nol available, antomatical- 
ly are entitled to social services. That 
this is accepted today about the British 
worker is the result of decades of 
activity by the working-class cominunity. 
The imnigrant is now an integral part 
of that community, and any attempt to 
look at him as otherwise, for any 
reuson, iS racialist, if not in intention, 
then in resilt. 


ft is becoming increasingly obvious that 
your attitude on the colour problem is 
bound up with your attitude towards 
basic political issues. It is therefore not 
surprising to discover that the. first 
section of the community to propagate 


antagonism to the coloured commaity 
is the same section who would be the 
first im oa time of crisis to adopt a 
siiniiar attitude of hostility to the native 
British worker - Le. the fascists. ‘Phe 
diflicutues that we face, such as housing 
and ¢mployinent, stem from the whole 
complex of relations in which we live, 
Rather than tackle them, some will seek 
a scapegoat, 


This is where the problem started. It is 
must disheartening to see how far it has 
now reached, The Conservative Party 
has been won over to the Osborne 
approach; the press by and large have 
continued the trend. The Labour Party 
opposed the Commonwealth Immigrants 
Bil in 1961-62. They now support it 
Why" Faced with the possibility of 
office and now the necessity to hold on 
to it, they recognise that to look at the 
issue as they did when the bill was 
passed would require that they deal with 
the real problems that spring from the 
British economy and. society itself. In 
particular, it- would require the party 
lo disclose why it was still not possible 
for a Britain in the 1960s to provide 
proper housing accommodation for the 
population. 


lurther, and similarly, the party would 
have to embark on a consistent analysis 
as to the trie reasons for the job 
insecurity which hangs over the heads 
of the British population. inally, such 
publicly conducted analysis would have 
committed the Lahour Party to adopt 
policies that met and could rectify these 
social failings, 

No. Instead, where necesary, they 
turned tail, walked back over their own 
words and hoped that all else would be 
solved by silence. 

Substantially, this is the situation that 
the political parties, the newspapers and 
the special correspondents are con- 
fronted with: to recognise that the 
difficulty that the immigrant population 
is facing is only part of the same prob- 
lem that all of British society faces and 
to deal with it as such. 


The most disturbing feature of this 
series is that it should have appeared in 
The Times. Whatever editorial line it 
may carry, The Times has always heen 
known to seek to present the facts of a 
situation in an objective manner. [1 has 
abided hy the rule that a serious news- 
puper keeps distinct from each other 
editorial comment and the reporting of 
facts. “ The Times they are a-changing.” 
The significance of this we can only 
phegs. Is it merely coincidental that at 
one and the same time the Telegraph 
group of newspapers, the Conservative 
Party, The Times and the Labour Party 
should make the statements they have 
over the past few weeks on the immi- 
ration issue? 

It is not surprising that some of these 
very forces which, hecause of their 
irresponsible and myopic vision have 
contributed to the heightening of racial 
feeling, should he opposed to the 
Campaign Against Racial Discrimination, 
a hody recently formed to do just what 
its name indicates. The special corres- 
pondent himself thinks CARD is likely 
to polarise opinions - and he proposes 
that the coloured community and the 
British community opposed to racial 
discrimination should do nothing but 
wait until a government agency takes 
some action. 


In actual fact, it is precisely hecause the 
groups and the people who have come 
together to form CARD have not been 
able to get their views known that the 
(unintentional or deliberate) racialist 
propagandists have been first of all mis. 
representing the true feeling in the 
country and secondly educating it into 
a racialist stance. If the public dis- 
cussion since Smethwick is any indica- 
tion, there is a pressing: need for those 
apposed to racial discrimination to have 
their voices heard. In the absence of 
this participation, The Times special 
correspondent will assume the mantle of 
spokesman, 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Poetry 


May | interject some of my own pedan 
tries into the recent exchange between 
John Arden and Tom McGrath (Peace 
News, January 22, 1965). 
1 too was nageed by ‘Tom MeGrath's 
remarks on English and Americal 
poetry (November 13) and [want to 
congratulate) Mr Arden for his_ fine 
appreciation of iambic meters. Ife 
correct. on so many accounts in his 
criticism of the free rhythm boys that, 
alas, if, seems doubly unfortunate when 
he also has to resort to that old com 
descending fallacy of the evitics that the 
looseness and vastness of 
works by Whitman, Melville and ‘wait 
corresponds to the vastness of wie 
American continent. Would Mr Arde? 
also argue that the Luxembourgeouis ale 
especially adept at composing — tight 
metrical ines? 

The fallacy of immitative form whieh 
John Arden reiterates with such con 
descension is further compounded by he 
indifference to the distinctions which 
exist in the works of Whitinan, Melvillé 
Twain. While it is very true that old 
Walt may have thought his vast turglé 
Jines were in some way an echo of the 
vastness of the American people ant 
their continent, there is much in Mek 
ville’s prose - not to mention his spotty 
but powerful poetry ~ which can. only Ke 
scanned as blank verse, Let me simpy 
add that Mr Arden does a final disservle 
to his argument when he fails 
acknowledge the existence of a fine paily 
of American poets who have written thé 
lypical iambic line - Wallace Stevens 
Yvor Winters, J. V. Cunningham, E. 
Robinson, far example. 

Finally I think it is not correct to $4 
that art Crane got his inspirational 
trances from “ jazz records and the nobe 
of traffic.” It might serve Mr Arden? 
arguments about the nature of sue 
trances if he were aware of the teal! 
mony of the writer Nathan Asch, wh? 
lived next door to Crane for better thal 
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a year while he was composing Te 1 audience 
Bridge (a poem with large iambll | to gloat. 
portions). _ | Neither, 

According to Asch, who recorded 1! qylhere are, 
recollections of Crane for a radio docl’ he clue to 


mentary of the poet’s just days 1 a 
duced for Pacifica Radio in New ork 
some two and a half years ago, Crane 
played one (and apparently only one? 
recording on his tinny gramophone whit 
composing The Bridge. It was the sl0 
movement of Dvorak’s New World sy 
phony. Asch was infuriated that he hi 
to hear such “kitsch” over and ovél 
again coming through the transom next 
door while he was trying to write, 
novel. The significant fact to bear |! 
mind is, f suspect, that Asch never wralé 
that particular novel (and not becausé 
of Crane), whereas Crane (entranced ?% 
such “ kitsch”) composed in section 
some of the most beautiful celebration?! 
poetry in English. 

Richard Elman, 

164 West 79 Street, 

NYC 24, NY, USA, 


Marijuana 


I was surprised at the amount of adversé 
comment raised by your calm and sey 
sible article on marijuana. I thought th4 
you of all people could print such A 
article with confidence because you 
readership is morajly clearheaded. : 
One definition has it that civilisation 
the taming of the conscience by reasor 
In my view, you can make no better U5 
of your space than to reassess convel™ 
tional moral positions. Kven reasons 
and civijised people need to re-exanul 
their positions periodically hecause wi 
so easy to fall back into bughears 0" 
superstitions. 

Let us do away with unnecessary feats 
grow up ourselves and let others gr 
up, 


Oonagh Lahr, 
9 Wilton Road, London N,10. 
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Pop culture 


Albert Hunt (February 5) has something 
pen he aceuses me of a deficiency of 
“itical integrity when I condemn films 
1 Tefuse to see. But fam sure he is 
"tong to use this point to justify his 
} assertion that the mass media have no 
| Sect on human behaviour, or that there 
| 


no critical discipline which can be 
plied to the media in general. 
jcotdemn Vadim-Bardot films and Bond 
| “48 on the ample grounds of their 
Sls, their publicity and the stuft critics 
| Wtite about them. I have seen films like 
ut atin the past, and the forrnula doesn't 
‘hange so much that it needs further 
Verification. 
anat Surprises one about such critics 
' Whannel and Hall is their naivety; 
hey can offer us, for instance, Marilyn 
“ONroe as an image of “ sexual vitality ” 
| Perior to Brigitte Bardot, because the 
‘alter “ pives herself” ta every man in 
‘he cinema, while Marilyn Monroe 
y itl something of herself back,” What 
“ey don’t see is that there is something 
‘range about the whole business of 
i ople sitting in the dark watching im- 
Bes of sexy women. 
A Person like Vadim who exploits this 
Wane preoccupation is under no 
; Usions as to what he’s doing: he's 
wPloiting a human weakness for cash 
std kudos, Is this, as Katharine White- 
“rn said, in a bon mot quoted, 
WParently approvingly, by Mall and 
yelannel, “only what goes on in normal 
i ‘ads and beds anyway”? Take Bardot 
“eeling her behind on a bed, trying to 
Neourage a man to seduce her - isn’t 
at just normal healthy sex? 
| onae . Wrote in a letter to the Spectator 
| Visual eroticism is only properly 
hormal’ when it is part of the love- 
Making of two people, alone and in 
*ecret, one with the other... . The 
Special condition of film must not be 
forgotten - there is always an 
audience, and thus ... the tendency 
fo gloat or sneer. The lover does 
Neither, In private ordinary heda, 
' there are, thank God, no audiences.” 
mg clue to the danger in depersonalised 
* (Which is what appeals in those films 
fenounce but won't yo and see) is that 
Wob resents and exploits the image of 
id Man as a “partial object.” When our 
,citity is first being formed, we can- 
it yet relate to a whole “object” or 
fool only to a partial object, ie. a 
big tat We can't yet give, only take: 
aq See contact with anather only as a 
patter of our own satisfaction. ; 
| Ing tse no-one negotiates this stage in 
Ye ancy adequately, we all have a 
. dual tendency to treat other people, 
iPecially those of the opposite sex, as 
pp'rtial objects.” That is, a man will 
ty at a woman as if she were a " breast,” 
| he Rive him satisfaction, but without 
“elving anything in return, and with- 
h any mutuality. : 
ly 4 Image of woman used in pop culture 
the (@ Image of a “ partial object.” Not 
je nage of an ideal, or a woman who 
Bayne Lerson, but a breast-woman. Of 
‘tse, there is something of manic 
Whe ity in her image, and there are men 
| Drone she be worse if they hadn't a 
the St (o play with. Bardot provides for 


Cina] and no doubt some of the hallu- 


ane tons of the pornographic cinema 
iy, harmless. 
n here ig also something destructive 
to Pornography. We all have to learn 

“eat our partners as persons, Deper- 
fytlised sex makes this more difficult 
tang sincere art will help us to under- 
toy, Mt the feelings of others and to dis- 
(hes what mutual relationship means. 
peerage myself ta pornography ag little 


as possible beeause I find it makes my 
own relational problenis more ditheult - 
which is why | dont go to the films 
Mr Hunt refers to. 


To say that there can be no diserimina- 
tion is not. only foolish, it is a denial of 
the destructive elements in human 
nuture, a denial that one can be hurt. 
By identifying and hy fantasy, we 
obviously employ what we can frem all 
the media in our living, much of it at 
less conscious levels. [t is not only 
naive, but a sellout to .the exploiters of 
human weakness, to declare that there 
is no connection between culture and the 
capacity to live. 

David Holbrook, 

Ducklake, Ashwell, 

Baldock, Herts. 


Immigration 


Your editorial in last week’s Peace News 


(February 12), on“ Imimigration: 
Labour's Way to Lose,” is a good 
example of the impossible position 


which the Left in Britain has reached 
over the immigration issue, Tam making 
a film in Smethwick on the economic 
and social consequences of the arrival 
of the coloured immigrants in the 
borough. Before starting this project J 
was as firm an opponent of immigration 
controls as Peace News is, and the 
Labour Party was; but I am now begin- 


ning to doubt the reality of that 
position. 
You say in your editorial that the 


Labour Party “must refuse to concede 
that immigration control is motivated by 
anything more respectable than colour 
prejudice,” In Smethwick most of the 
opponents to unrestricted immigration 
are not worried so much by the colour 
of the immigrants but because they 
appear as a potential threat to their 
security in jobs and housing, Tf think it 
fair to say that feeling in Smethwick. is 
probably typical of most areas where 
the coloured immigrant population is 
large. 

Again | agree that overerowded housing 
is not just the fault of the immigrants 
and can be fairly attributed to the in- 
adequacy of both Canservative and 
Labour housing policies; but to admit 
this is no solution. Until more money is 
made available for rebuilding in areas 
like Smethwick, where only 2,000 new 
dwellings have been built since the war, 
it is idealistic to suppose that people 
already on the housing lists will be any- 
thing but annoyed if coloured immi- 
grants are rehoused before them. This 
happens because the only accommodation 
available to immivrants is usually in 
housing due to be demolished by the 
council in the next year or two, and so 
the council have the responsibility of 
rehousing them. 

The threat to their jobs by the immi- 
grants was brought home strongly to 
people in Smethwick in the winter of 
1962-63, when two large factories moved 
from the area. People who had lived In 
the borough all their lives found them- 
selves out of work while ¢caloured immi- 
erants were still at work in other 
factories, Smethwick suffered badly in 
the 1980s, and many who remember 
those days still fear another depression 
and react strongly to thought of being 
on the dole while immigrants might still 
be working. 

Tt is important for the Left to realise 
that while some people in Britain feel 
economically or socially insecure they 
will not listen fo arguments that 
taloured immigrants bring “ econamic 
skills and cultural tastes that this soctely 
should welcome having,” Most of the 
immigrants, except possibly Uhe Sikhs, 
want integration within the local con- 
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munity; but this is almost impossible to 
achieve ina borough dike Sracthwick 
unless the inflow of anmbers is kept 
small. Otherwise pressure on housings 
acconupodation deads directly to the 
formation of the black “ghettos” 
deplored equatly by Peter Griffiths and 
Martin Luther iting, 

The problem is much the same elsewhere 
in Britain, and the temporary applica- 
lien of controls, coupled with a greatly 
increased housing programme, would 
seem to be the most practical answer, 
fant still opposed to the idea of immi- 
gration controls in principle; bat the 
problem cannot he presented just in 
terms of the necessity to ° challenge the 
conscience of Britain with a clear eall 
to racial justice” - that is just replacing 
thought with fine phrases, 

lan Clegg, 

Queen's Coflege, Canibridge. 


Risinghill 

Any discussion of Risinghitl School must 
be based on facts. Underlying your 
article of February 6 js an assumption 
of the worth of comprehensive schools, 
especially Risinghill, In particular you 
mention “ Duane’s insistence On sub- 
stiiuling reagon and kindness for force 
and punishment,” Duane’s “ humani- 
tarianism,” and that the closure of the 
sehool “is a painful setback for progres- 
sive methods of education in British 
schools.” 

By singling out Mr Duane, Peace News 
is falling in Vine with the LCC, which 
seems to give headmasters an almost 
free hand and saddles them with all the 
responsibility, That LCC schools over- 
emphasise the headmaster does not pre- 
clude us from judging the school as a 
whole, And if Mr Duane only is the 
centre of attraction, is not this slgnifi- 
cant in itself? The children may well 
love Duane, but they are in contact with 
the rest of the stalf more often. Why 
has the staff been so gilent? You state 
that the parent-teacher association does 
not believe the LCC’s reason for closing 
the school, but that is all. 

What are “progressive methods of 
education’? There is no universal 
definition of education, but countless 
parochia} ones, and of course the 
educationalists have their own ideas. So 
year after year countless children po 
into the world according to the pet 
whims of theories based on these 
definitions. The children may be helped 
or harmed. if we need the thoories 
then we desperately need some method 
of measuring the results. In Neu of 
definitions and criteria to judge them by, 
da comprehensive scheals provide, at 
least, a happy and free environment 
where stuif-pupil relationships aro not 
strained, and in particular wag this the 
case at Risinghill? 

Society needs examinations to provide 
its division of labour, its Jeaders and 
led. We hear increasingly of examina- 
tions as a yard stick for success in com- 
prehensive schools. Kut what we really 
want to know, in detail, i what such 
schools have done for the children, 
examinations apart. ts there a distine- 
tion in practice hetween comprehensive 
education and comprehensive schools? 
Until we can answer these questions, 
surely We cannot confidently write, as 
Peace News did, of the “ sucial wsefal- 
ness of such schools.” 

t. G. Rappaport, 

12 Alders Road, Kdgware, Middlesex. 


Gandhi and Churchill 


Gandhi and Churchill did, in fact, meet 
on November 27, 1006, after a short 
correspondence, Churchill was Under 
secretary of State for the Culonies and 
of course House at Commons spokesman 
on edlonial matters, and therefore 
correspondingly more important im ean 
trast to tts actual rank. Gandhi had 
Made the third of hia five visits to 
London as joint head - with TE. S. Ally - 
of the Transvaal Indian delegation who 
were trying 1o persuade the Hritish 
ravernament ta advise the King ta. with- 
hold its consent to the signing of the 
two nolorious antl-Asistie acts than 
recently paged by the Transvaal Legis. 
lative Assembly, Here is Gandhi's own 
description of that meeting in his South 
African newspaper Indian Opinion: 
“We met Mr Winston Churehill at the 
time fixed by him. He spoke nicely. 
He asked both of us whether we were 
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nol afraid of responsible government 
in case the ordinance was refused 
assent. What if a worse act were to 
he passed by the new government? We 
replied thal we could not iniayine an 
act warse than the present ordinance 
and that we had asked for refusal of 
assent, leaving the future ta lake care 
of itsele. He then asked us to send 
him a brief notu, covering, say, a 
foolscap sheet, of all we had to say 
on this ordinance, on the Vrededorp 
Stands Ordinance and on the question 
as a whole. He would read and con 
sider it. Mr Ally then ceminded hint 
that he was the same person who had 
been present at the Point to reeeive 
Mr Churchill on ins return from the 
war. And it was with the same Mr 
Churchill thal he now pleaded for re- 
dress on behalf of the Indian com. 
munity. Mr Churchill smiled, patted 
Mr Ally on the back and satt that hea 
would do all that he could. This 
answer added to our hopes. ‘Phe brief 
account asked for by Mr Churchill 
has already been sent to him.” 
Churehill’s suspicion of Gandhi was bred 
at this time. Reports he received from 
South Africa about Gandhi's alleged 
activities there sowed a seed of unger 
which was to blossom out some years 
later into an explosion of incomprehen. 


sion. 
Tan Le Malstre, 

5 Richmond Mansions, 
Lower Richmond Read, 
London §.W.15, 


Film venture 


A good war never did any real man 
lasting harm. Do you agree? Don’t wa 
all enjoy a certain amount of violence 
(James Bond, war films, ete)? Is there 
a nonlethal way of working off our 
aggressiveness? What would happen if 
the mounting tensions in presentway 
Britain found expression Jn a new 
party? 
These are some of the questions asked in 
an exciting fihn project now helng 
planned hy Mithras Filuis - an indepen 
dent group of young film makers, which 
was responsible for Inheritunce, the 
moving fim on Algeria, 
It has long been felt that the existing 
peace films are inadequate. In many 
cases thelr techniques are out-of-date 
and amateurish; and in any caso, the 
majority of them are shorts which are 
automatically excluded from most 
ofnemas. This leaves nathing but 16 nim 
showings at peseo meetings, ete, which 
#0 unnoticed by moat of the public. 
Mithras Films decided that the time hes 
come to po ahead with a full-length Mn, 
which will explore the problems of vio- 
lence and war more deeply than has 
hitherto been attempted, The tine aeems 
ripe for such a venture: In television, 
the Great War series and the remarkable 
Culloden film, in the vinema, Minas like 
King and Country hava broaght a new 
redHam in attitudes te war. Bat it is aot 
enough to say that war is horrible; 
people must be challenged to look for 
its caiuses, notably in thelr awn minds 
a attitudes, Thig is the abject of the 
mn. 
Predictably, the attitude of the varinua 
peau organisations to this project has 
yoen dukewarm. They have given the 
idea their blessing, but none so far has 
been willing to give financial or ather 
practical support, Meanwhile. much 
time has been lost; and unjess a miracds 
occurs, there is every likelihood of the 
project being abandoned. It will be 
interesting to see if there is anyone in 
the peare movement who is ready to see 
that this does not happen. 
A. Lodge, P 
31 Swanley Lane, Swanley, Kent, 


‘The Anarchists’ 


in his review of James Joll’s boak Tae 
Anarchists (February 12), Paw! Goodinan 
gays thal "Joll dees not refer at all ta 
George Woodeack’s book, which ecayars 
most af the same ground mare thoraugh 
ly and with more understanding.” 
facet Jall inchides Woodeack’s bouk in 
his suggestions for further reading, 
fleseribing jt as “a work which ig 2 
valuable and compretiensive history of 
the anarchist movement” ip 299), and 
also refers ta it in hia nates fp 38a). 
Nicaias Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, Londen NAVA, 
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Canadian students reorganise 
their peace movement 


Hlurvey Feit reports from Canada: 
During their five-day national conference 
held at the beginning of the year, one 
hundred and fifty universily students, 
supporters of the Combined Universities 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
decided that) the organisation should 
change its structure, its policy and its 
name, 

The universities campaign is now called 


Call for arms cuts 
to finance fight 
against leprosy 


Pierre Martin writes from Senegal: 
Raoul Follereau, who for thirty years 
has been working for the rehabilitation 
of lepers, has proposed a practical solu- 
tion to enable all leprosy sufferers to 
obtain the sulphates which would cure 
them, There are 15 million Jepers in 
the world; in some countries one person 
out of every 150 may become a leper. 
They could all be easily cured if the 
necessary  sttlphate were available. 
Follerean proposes that a world cam- 
paign azainst leprosy should be financed 
by a reduction in arms budgets. 

At an assembly in Dakar recently, 1,500 
young people between 14 and 20 years 
old signed ecards addressed to the United 
Nations Organisation deploring — the 
millions of pounds and dollars spent on 
preparing for war and asking that all 
the nations in the UN should each year, 
on World Peace Day, cut one day’s cost 
ov their arms budgets and put the 
money into a common fund to fight 
against leprosy and famine. 

Itaaul Follcreau has set out now to visit 
uther parts of Africa; already a total of 
60,000 young people have sent their 
appeal to the UN, The Group for Non 
5 tihuaut Action and Study at Dakar have 
given thelr enthusiastic support to the 
campaign. I feel it is desirable that all 
xeace Organisations should offer all the 
Help and support that they can, 

By this campaign the young people of 
the Third World have heen awakened 
for the first time to the problem of 
disarmament, For, the flrst,time a move 
wens parca A sade tied io : 
precise objective... the. stamping out a 
one of the most}hestible Rivcares that 
afilict men. Here is a magnificent objec. 
tive to work forsig Unternational..Co- 


operation Year. For further information 


about this campaign write to Raoul 
Follereau, Journée Mondiale des [é- 
preux, 46 Rue du Général Delestraint, 
Paris, 16e. 


Withheld book: 
publication still 
uncertain 


Cura Mary Osler reports fram Canada: 
General I, L. M. Burns, leader of the 
Canadian delegation at the UN disarma- 
ment talks in Geneva, is revising the 
manuscript of his second hook, reported. 
ly entitled Megamurder, 

In a brief telephone interview in Ottawa 
on January 14, General Burns said pub- 
lication of his book, after several years’ 
work, remaing uncertain. If published, 
it will appear “in the future,” he said. 
Peace News revently quoted a_spokes- 
nian for the publishing firm, Harrap’s, 
in England as saying that Megamurder 
was being withheld by the Canadian 
yovernment, (John Ball, December 18, 
1064.) General Burns told Sanity 
(Canadian) that the book is being with- 
held for revision. “ There’s heen a lot of 
water under the bridge,” he said. “ The 
book was well-prepared and it was 
. necessary to make revisions.” . 
Asked whether the revision constituted 
a new approach or simply the addition 
of new material, General Burns said he 
could give no indication of the book's 
content, “This is a delicate matter. I 
don't want to give any pre-publication 
interview. I'm gorry.” General Burns 
suid he hopes “ thousands and thousands 
will read the book.” Asked whether he 
will remain in the Department of 
External Affairs, he said he didn’t know, 
but pointed out he is over the usual 
age for retiring. 


the Student Union for Peace Action 
(SUPA), CUCND was a highly centra- 
lised organisation with a strong national 
secretariaf. SUPA is now organised into 
five areas: the Maritimes, Quebec, 
pee the Prairies and British Colum 
Yiu. 

Jim) Harding, of MRegina, was elected 
chairman of the SUPA National Council, 
five of whose members were also elected 
at the conference. These were: Dick 
Woodsworth of Vancouver, John Conway 
of Saskatoon, Danny Drache of Kings- 
ton, and Dimitrios Roussopoulos and 
flarvey Feit of Montreal. The council, 
which is designed to set the priorities 
within which the regions choose their 
programmes and then to co-ordinate the 
programmes, will also include five 
regional chairmen. 


Six policy points were accepted for in- 
clusion in a new statement of purpose 
to be drawn up by the Regina branch. 
It was agreed that to bring about a real 
peace, a peace that was not increly an 
Interval between wars, fundamental 
social changes would have to oceur. 
Peace could not be established by a 
mere resolve that did not set about 
changing the world we live in. 

Since peace meant more than the ab- 
sence of war, and meant, at hest, a 
world of political and social justice and 
freedom, the absence of violence, and 
no exploitation of man by man, it was 
impossible to cansider peace in abstrac- 
tion from other social issues. 

The miltary and nation-state system 
were the root of the present violence and 


warfare; hence the students opposed 
the nation-state system. 
As an interim: step, it was proposed 


that Canada should follow the British 
CND movement and declare itself to be 
non-aligned, siding with neither Tast 
nor West, but standing for humanity. 


Within the context of these proposals, 
the students accepted non-violence as an 
expression of what the peaceful world 
would be like, and as a modus operandi 
for their social activities and pro- 
grammes. The students did not demand 
that all members subscribe to non- 
violence as a philosophy. 

The final policy point was the acceptance 
of student unionism. This is the belief 
that the student is a functional class 
and has a particular relationship to the 
university and to society. At the uni- 
versity, it is argued, the students and 
faculty represent the important 
elements; they should set the policy and 
programnic of the university, and the 
administration should do just what its 
name implies - administer. In society 
the student has an obligation to be a 
responsible citizen, to make demands on 
the government, not out of self-interest, 
but out of an assessment of his place 
in society, taking into aecount the 
interests of the whole society not only 
of a particular economic class. The 
student government should stop merely 
trying to protect supposed “ students’ 
rights’? and become the active organ 
through which the student class relates 
to the university and society. 

Two noted Americans were invited to 


two 


Mulford Q. Sinee 
Professor of Political Science at Me 
University of Minnesota and author Fe 
The Quiet Battle, a collection of writiné 
on the theory and practice of non-vlo ie 
resistance; ‘and Robert Engler, wh 
teaches at Queens College in New Yor 
City. - 
Professor Sibley spoke on_ the inte’ 
relation of direct action with politics 
Contrary to popular belief, he 64% 
non-violent direct action can be us 

to implement the law itself. The free 
dom rides were an example of an I 
stance where people stopped merely 
petitioning the government and started 
taking direct action. Using the hitnerl’ | 
unused freedoms, they were able to P¥’ 
the law that already existed into com 
mon use. I 
Mulford Sibley also outlined the use & 
non-violent direct action to force * 
change and development in the aw, q 
develop political awareness, to ace 
momentum to hitherto static situation 
and hence make people conscious, { 
injustices and of their power to righ 
them 

Attending the conference were represel! 

tatives from the Canadian Union ° 

Students, Union Generale des Etudiant 

de Quebee, Union of Youth (Doukhoboth 

British Columbia Students Federatio® | 
United Church Youth, Student Christian 9 
Movement, New Democratic Youtl} 
Anglican Youth and the Young Com 
munist League. Editors of Our Genere 

tion against Nuclear War, Canadiae 
Dimension, Commonwealth, Gargoyl® 
Scope, and Sanity also attended. 


the conference: 


Oxfam to back birth control 
in developing countries 


The Oxford Committee for Famine Re- 
Hef has decided in principle that it will 
support family) planning projeets in 
developing countries. Thig announce- 
ment was made by Mr Leslie Kirkley, 
Oxfam's director, in the latest issue of 
the Oxfam bulletin published — last 
Monday. 

Hitherto, Oxfam has not made grants to 
family planning projects. 

“We took the view," Mr Kirkley 
said, “that this was the task of other 
agencies set up for the sole purpose 
of advancing this object and which 
could therefore devote all their funds 
eto it, whereas Oxfam, with its wide 
mandate, should concentrate its re- 
sources on helping those who had been 
born already into a life of poverty, 
“We now feel, however, that the issue 
of population control has become s0 
urgent, and the resources of the 
specialist family planning agencies so 
inudequate for the demands made 
upon them, that Oxfam should place 
family planning alongside the many 


other ways in which it is seeking to 
help underprivileged peoples. 


“We realise that this move may 
result in a loss of support from 
certain quarters, but we feel that our 
decision, arrived at after careful 
study of the arguments on hoth sides, 
is the right one.” 

Mr Kirkley emphasised that the bulk 

of Oxfam's aid would continue to be in 

the fields of feeding, medical aid, agri- 


cultural development, training and 
disaster relief. Family planning aid, 
when given, would) supplement this 


work. Several family planning projects 
were being “favourably considered” 
and a decision on these was expected 
soon. 

In the Oxfam bulletin there are argu- 
ments for and against the use of arti- 
ficial methods in family planning. Dr 
Jivraj Mehta, Indian High Commissioner 
in London, writes that arguments en- 
visaging the climination of poverty 
without help from birth control are 
based on fantasies. He reviews the in 


Committee of 100 support for 
Welsh caravan dwellers’ march 


Philip Seed reports: Ahout 60 supporters 
of the Welsh Committee of 100 joined 
a similar number of the members of the 
Residents Association of Pye Corner, 
Nash, Caravan Site, for a protest march 
through Newport last Saturday, Febru- 
ary 13, The demands of the residents, 
which the Committee of 100 supported, 
were for recognition of their association, 
security of tenure, fair rents and reason- 
able facilities. 


Committee of 100 supporters came from 
Glasgow, Kent, Bristol, London, Birming- 
ham and Merseyside. Speakers at a 
public assembly in Newport included 
the Chairman of the Residents Associa- 
tion, Mr Harry Richards, and Dr Samp- 
son and William Hetherington fram the 
Committea of 100, 


The march was significant as the first 
demonstration march the police could 
recall as having been held in Newport 
in recent years on any issue. The Com- 
mittee of 100 and the Residents Associa- 
tion had an identity of interest as 
ordinary people supporting each other 
in taking a stand for basic rights and in 
a common recognition of the inade- 
quacy of relying entirely on making 


traditional approaches to government 
officials or political parties, 1t was use- 
ful for Committee of 100 supporters to 
be involved in important local issues, 
and it was useful for the Residents 
Association to view these issues in a 
wider context, 


The impact of the two groups acting 
together on the townsfolk of Newport 
was quite considerable; shoppers lined 
the pavement, and hundreds of Com- 
mittee badges were sold, On the other 
hand few followed the march from the 
town centre to the public assembly. It 
is to be hoped that the march will be 
of real value to the residents in their 
struggle, although the organisers were 
disappointed that more of their number 
did not mareh. The idea of marching 
wis as new to them as to the people of 
Newport. The Committee of 100 may 
alsa have been at fault in the prepara- 
tion for the march in not involving more 
residents In such practical tasks as 
banner-making. 


This sort of activity has probably come 
{io stay so far as the Committee of 100 
is concerned. There are some lessons to 
he learnt. 


tensive efforts that India is putting Int 
its family planning programme. 

Iather Arthur McCormack, writing from 
the Roman Catholie viewpoint, clain# 
that population increase is not a roe 
cause of poverty and that birth contr 
has sa far been a. costly failure 


developing countries. » 


one 


Swiss movement 
against-apartheid 


Andrew Trasler Fépdrts~from “cenem 
At a meeting held on February 10 

was decided to found a Genevan Move’ 
ment against Apartheid. This movemety 
which is believed to be only the seco 

anti-apartheid organisation on the con 
tinent, is an extension of an ad Me 
committee which was formed about 


months avo by employees of the Bul 
pean Centre for Nuclear Resear) 


(CERN), as it was felt that it was Meet 
to create an organisation encompass! 
other people living in Geneva. The mt 4 
aims of the Mouvement Anti-Aparthet, 
de Geneve are to translate into Frente 
some of the mass. of anti-aparthell 
literature published in English; to bei | 
pressure on the Swiss government 
support UN resolutions on South Aff 
(Switzerland is not a UN member); 
collect money for the Defence and rf 
Fund; to educate the publie in Gene 
about apartheid; to stimulate action we 
foreigners. living in Geneva to get ie 
own governments to take action agal 
South Africa. the 
About 150 people took part in &% 
inaugural meeting, held in the 14 
auditorium of CERN. The chairmans 
J. Pentz, an Englishman born in Sole 
Africa, who is a physicist at can 
announced that a number of persone) 
ties in Geneva had agreed to be pat : 
of the new organisation, and a @® 
thot 
pe 


ich. 


mittee was elected from among 
present to organise further activitien. 
The foundation af the movement Vay 
already had a immnor suecess © a 
Tribune de Genéve, one of the ey 
important French language newspab®s 
in Switzerland, has started to publial, 
series of articles on apartheid bY oh 
missionary recently returned fram 50 Tal 
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Peace News supplement 


NO RIGHT TO 
A HEARING 


The deportation proceedings against Bert Bensen 


Last Monday, February 15, Eric Lubbock MP 
and Michael Foot MP talked with George 
Thomas, Under-Secretary of State at. the 
Home Office, about the case of Bert Bensen, 
the American who, after receiving a deporta- 
tion order, was in hiding in this country 
from June 1964 until the beginning of this 
month. Mr Bensen is now allowed one 
month of legal residence in this country while 
his child is born, but Mr Thomas repeated 
last Monday what has already been made 
clear: that the Labour Government will not 
reverse the Home Office decision to deport 
Mr Bensen. 

No official charges have been made ayainst 
Mr Bensen, and there has been no court 
hearing; in this article, Bert Bensen discusses 
his own case and the unsatistactory state of 
the British aliens laws. 


Hh NEW 
ISSOK 
in February 1964, after J had been in England for 
two and a half years, I was refused an extension 
of my residence permit. Four months later a 
deportation order was made against me but it was 
never served. After the general clection last Octo- 
ber the National Council for Civil Liberties (NCCL) 
sought to have the case reviewed, and in December 
Mr Martin Ennals of the NCCI, saw Sir Frank 
Soskice, the new Home Secretary. The following is 

taken from the NCC1L’s record of the interview: 
“Sir Frank was adamant. He said that Bert 
Bensen had shown deliberate defiance of the law 
in evading a deportation order and that he could 
not, in these circumstances, review the decision. 
On humanitarian grounds he was prepared to 
allow Mr Bensen to come into the country for 
one month when his child is born. We did not 
discuss the seeurity aspect or offer any argument 
in support of the original deportation decision 
but based his argument on Bensen’s action when 
the deportation order was issued. He did not 
consider that Bensen was a ‘foolish boy’ but 
said that he had ‘openly flouted the law of the 
country.’ 
“Sir Frank refused to discuss the ¢age at all 
on its merits and based his attitude entirely on 
HBert’s behaviour after the issue of the deportation 
order. [ tried to press him with regard to the 
ee excuse given by Mr Brooke but to no 
avail. 

Sir Frank should have reviewed Mr Brooke's deci- 

sion. He should have reviewed the manner in which 

my case was handled by the Home Office under Mr 

Brooke, taking into consideration my actual be- 

haviour and interests preceding the issuing of the 


HOME SECRETARY RVADES THE 


by Bert Bensen 


deportation order. Mr Brooke rade the final de- 
cision that I must Jeave Iinghind. Yet the reason 
now ziven why | cannot stay means little more than 
that a former Home Secretary decided 7 should 
not. 


THE ALIENS ACTS AND ORDERS: “A POWER 
WITHOUT LIMITE” 
The sketch below outlines the levzal-administrative 
background of an alen’s siluation when, having 
displeased the Home Office, he seeks to have the 
case against him stated and insists there should be 
a fair hearing. The Aliens Acts and Orders are, as 
H. Street has said in Freedom, Vhe Individual and 
The Law, “a power without dimit.” 
Regulations governing an alien’s entry into Kngland, 
his stay and his leaving, are contained in the W4l4 
and 1919 Aliens Kestrietlong Acts and in various 
Orders in Council, The Act of 1914 makes blanket 
provision for Orders in Council which are adinini- 
strative regulations. The t+ Act was drawn to 
incet wartime necds, The 1919 Act continued anid 
amplified its provisions while deleting references 
to the original purpose: the restriction of aliens 
at times of grave national danger. 
The Order in Council relevant here is the 19538 
order. It sets terms under which an alien can enter 
and stay. Immigration and Aliens Depurtment 
officials have absolute discretion and the special 
instructions of the Home Office are not published. 
There is no appeal against an unfavaurable decision, 
Nor is the alien usually told the reasons, 
The 1953 Order also provides for deportation either 
by court order under Article 20(2)a, or by admini- 
strative order approved by the Home Seeretary 
under Article 20C)b. Hoa court order is quashed on 
appeal, a deportation can still be made under 20(2)b 
against which there is no appeal, 20(2)b can be in- 
voked without a previous court hearing - as it was 
In my case. About 50 deportations are apparently 
made each year this way." ‘Phey need not be 
reviewed or explained unless a ffome Secretary 
chooses to do so. The Home Secretary is virtually 
prosecutor and judge, as well as executor of such 
orders. Tle can act on what amounts to prosecution 
evidence alone, prepared by civil servants, and this 
evidence is not disclosed. 
The Orders in Council are permanent regulations, 
whereas the Acts authorising them are temporary 
legislation. For 50 years Parliament has continued 
the Acts, frem one year to the next, under the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Act. 


WHY WAS EE REING DEPORTED * 

My solicitor was allowed to make representations 
fo the Home Office on my behalf. As is customary, 
no reasons had been given for refusing an extem 
sion of residence. Su before he could argue, he had 
to set out possihilities based on what - imagined 
the reasons might be. This is like asking a man to 
testify against himself before he can plead inno- 
’ The Stranger at_tha Gate, by C. Thornberry. 


(Pamphlet in the Fabian Hesearch series, 1964.) 
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cence or mitigation. ‘he solicitor noted that 

1. i had written, when applying for the February 

extension, that Fo wanted to stay in) England, 

“more or less permanently.” 

The Home Office doves not take this as 4 compli- 

tnent from an alien. The motive of immigration 

is generally grounds to refuse entry or stay. The 
usual way to get permanent residence is to he 
in bkingland four years wilh a work permit. 

! had, however, asked only for wu 12-month ex- 

tension on the ordinarily acceptable grounds 

that Jo wanted to do research and to write, 
rvrounds I had stated before, and 1 was not aware 
of the complications of the added phrase. In 

ITome Office replies there was a vague indication 

that my request for a 12-month extension had 

heen treated as a request for permanent resi- 
dence which could net be granted. ‘The ffome 

Office ignored stutements that I had not asked 

for permanent residence. 

f had begun teaching without a work permit. 

1 had been asked to replace someone at short 

notice. [ agreed to take the class 3 weeks before 

it was due to start and informed my employer 
that he would have to apply for a work permit. 
| submitted his nume to the Home Office when 

applying for an extension in October, 1963 

(which was granted). I do not know why the 

employer delayed. 

3. F had taken part in the British anti-nuclear 

movement, 

After the summer of 1963, 1 was hardly active, 
having begun to write about the things I had 
learned. In January 1964 I wrote an article on 
the German Emergency Laws. It gave the views 
of German Social Democrats, ‘Trades Unionists 
and War lesisters, and contained some harsh 
references to British governmental practices.'! 

No date had been set for my departure in the 

griginal notice of refusal from the Nome Office. A 

number of extensions were granted for the purpose 

of negotiations and finaly I was told that the last 
date hy which I was to have left England was April 

30, 1964. The Home Office then agreed to an inter- 

view. It took place on April 24 but I was not 

present, The NCCL thought more would be learned 
1f I did not attend. 

AN that was learned was that the decision had been 

referred directly to Mr Brooke and that, should 

he change it, there would be no diflicully about the 
work permit. But there was no change, only the 
added phrase in the reply that it would not be 

“in the public interest” for me to remain in 

England. 

One might speculate as to what had gone on at the 

Home Office. My name could have come up many 

times in police reports. For example: 

1. Police removed from a friend’s briefease dupli- 
cated minutes of a meeting im which it is noted 
that J was collecting research papers on non- 
violent action. 

2. went ta civil disobedience demonstrations, not 
to take part, but as a sympathetie observer. After 
one of them in May 1963, I was arrested for ob- 
struction and bound over to keep the peace. 

3.1 guve my name and address to a 15-year-old boy, 
a member of the Committee of a Youth Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament group. 6-7 months later 
he was arrested for distributing “Spies for Peace” 
pamphlets. The piece of paper still in his pocket 
was taken. 

. About this time, a fellow nicknamed “Spud” 

1 This should not be a reason to refuse continued 

temporary residence, yet carly Jast December my 

mother in the United States was visited by an FBI 
man. He said British authorities had asked the 

YB for information about me. He claimed the 

reason I had to leave England was that 1 had written 

critically about the British government and because 
of my “ passivism.” 


te 


— 


ent me a postcard from Belgium where he had 
gone for an anti-nuclear demonstration. Later he 
told me that he had jokingly signed the card 
“The Committee of 100, the code is S.P.U.D.” I 
never got this card. Correspondents abroad pees! 
tioned several letters sent this month which I 
never received 
Karlier than all this, in fact soon after | became 
coe hoskid in CND, there was @ row in iny local 
CND group about the right of supporters to suggest 
and vote on activities. A member of the group com 
mittee (a barrister and Parliamentary Candidate) 
maintained he had proof of rumours that | was a 
CIA agent. It was said (among many much more 
bizarre things) that I was being paid by the State 
Department. to write a book that would) wreck CND. 
There was talk that I was to be reported to MI5 
.and to the leaders of the major political 
parties, 
The CND comimittee asked for police protection and 
distributed a cirenlar saying that they had received 
{threatening letters and were being subjected to a 
“witch hunt”. People asked to be stewards for a 
meeting were told that the conmittee would be 
attacked by fascists and a provocateur.) 
Those with experience of intense political irration- 
ality will recognise the situation. None of my own 
experience had prepared me for it. I had expeeted 
to take part in a popularly democratic agitation 
against nuclear policies of all governments. If 1 
began one quarter angel, three quarters fool, 1 
gained some political insight through an unusually 
rouch schooling in a peace movement. 
Although I had committed no serious offences I 
would, with such reports about me, be considered 
a suspicious, even dangerous, person by the police. 
The police could also know that I was interested 
in police behaviour at demonstrations and that I 
was a frequent gallery visitor at the incitement and 
other trials arising from Committee of 100 activi- 
ties. I sent observations about these things to the 
NCCI. 
WHY THE DELAY ? 
In October 1963, when [ applied to the Tfome Office 
for an extension of my residence permit, there was 
a three-month delay. Notice then came granting me 
a four-month extension. Perhaps the delay was just 
to wail for the work permit. Perhaps no more was 
in the Aliens Department file than a routine notice 
of one minor arrest. Or perhaps the delay was to 
check up thoroughly on my activities and associa- 
tions. If the latter, and it was then decided that 
it was not “in the publie interest” for me to stay 
in Iingland, why was an extension granted at ail? 
But one was and [ had never been questioned hy 
the Home Office. 
Then in February 1964, when re-applying, 1 added 
the phrase that J wanted to stay “more or less 
permanently”, | had also been teaching for several 
months without a work permit. Vherefore, there 
were two administrative reasons for refusing me an 
extension, whether or not the basic Home Office 
motive was political. It was probably not until 1 
sought an explanation and change of decision that 
the case was referred to Mr Brooke. 
THE DEPORTATION ORDET SIGNED — TWO 
POLICK VISTES 
There was nothing more the solicitor could do. The 
NCCI took over. Mr Ennals wrote to the IIome 
Office on April 27, 1064, , quoting a statement made in 


‘Thig St could pe Mont ed It is is objectionable 
to have to put down anything in circumstances 
where a serious official action has been taken 
against me yet I have been charged with no offence 
and am nat entitled to a defence. But something 
has to be noted to maintain contact with reality 
when one is subjected to processes so like those in 
Franz Kafka’s novels, The Castle and The Trial. 

4 rae) in Action,” Solidarity, Vol. 2, No. 


| 


1958 by the then Home Secretary, oA. Butler, to 
the effect that students, writers, ete, if they are self 
supporting and not dangers to national security, 


shoatd be alowed to stay indefinitely. Mr Rhanals 

mentioned that he had received anonymous cero; 

tory information about me and he hoped that the 

flome Office was not acting on simular jnformation. 

He made three suggestions 

1. Phat [| should be granted the 
normal way. 

2, That if there was soni question about my cor 
duct, J should be allowed to give an undertaking 


an extension in 


regarding my behaviour as a comlition for a 
renewal of the permit. 

3.Q0r, at the very Jeast, that I should have. six 
months to settle my aifuirs before leaving 
hongland. 


As far as ] know the Home Office never replied to 
this letter, An appointment was made for me to 
see Judith Hart MP on May 6, 1964. Several hours 
were spent going over mny activities, interests and 
the possible reasons for the refusal. She knew the 
barrister mentioned above, whe had alleged that 
! was a CLA agent. She asked for and got assur- 
anees that ] was not a Trotskyist, anarchist or Com- 
munist and that I had nothing to do with the “Spies 
for Peace.” She agreed that knowing anyone who 
was, or was suspected of being, any of these would 
not be grounds for refusing an ahen leave tu stay. 
Mrs {fart was frank and disappointing. She could 
not go much further than the solciter. She hoped 
to arrange an interview at the Tome Ofhce at 
which, this time, 1 would be present. At the end 
of the month she wrote that she had got nowhere, 
She hoped § would again be weleome in’ England 
after the election, and she would calt for an ad- 
journment debate (subsequently held on July 7) 
on the right of aliens to take part im pacifist and 
political activities, since she felt) that this was 
another instance of Mr Brooke’s setting undesirable 
precedents. Having been advised to leave it to Mys 
JJart te interest other MPs, I did not write to any 
until getting this letter. The half dozen I wrote to 
replied expressing support but expected Mrs Hart 
would get in touch with them. 

(frie Lubbock proved the exception. On June 4 he 
asked a parliamentary question about why [ had 
to leave the country. On June 5 Mr Brooke signed 
a deportation order. T did not learn of it: until 
the 8th. But on Sunday morning, June 7, I was got 
from bed by Scotland Yard men. They said nothing 
about the order. ‘They said they had urgent tnstrue- 
tions to talk lo me about my plans. f£ teld them 1 
was waiting for a reply to the NCCL's letter, that 
several MPs were interested, and that | hoped to 
see Mr Lubbock that week. They knew about the 
MPs, not about the letter. They insisted on being 
allowed in. The door was on the chain, they pro 
duced no warrant so they were refused entry. 'They 
said |] would be reported as having been “ obstruc- 
tive.” Later a Mr Hamilton phoned asking me to 
come that afternoon to the Home Ollice to diseuss 
my plans. He was told that J was prepared to speak 
to the police or to the Home Office, but only in the 
presence of my solicitor. 

Given the Sunday morning visit and the behaviour 
of Sets Price and Reid, tt was reasonable to assume 
that they had come not to discuss my plans but 
had been instructed to effect a quick expulsion, the 
order having already been made. Later, at Mrs 
Hart’s request, the execution of the order was 
tlelayed until midnight, June 18, 

On June 19 at about one in the morning three men 
pushed their way into the house. At that hour 
they mistook my neighbour for me. The error was 
put right by his wife’s screams. No Enylishian 
was deported in my place. 

I think the only urgency accounting for the aetion 
on Sunday, June 7, was the embarrassment there 
would be just before the election if Mr Lubbock 
and others decided to make an issue of the case. 
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Yhis depended considerably on tay being avaiable 
to give them information, ‘the Home Office move 
was successful, since a red herring was introduced 


when L refused to comply with the deportation anid 
went into hiding. A number of people felt that they 
had to dissociate themselves fram the case although 
the deportation 


the issues were not changed by 
order imade four inonths affer the expiry of my 
permit. But oi was sald that — had spoidt thine: 


for myself, that) had ucted irre 
was now a fugitive from jiist 

t went into hiding for a number of teasums: apart 
frum simple opposition to being pushed out of the 
country where Lo had lived for 24 years, 1 needed 
time to make personal arrangements, insofar as that 
was possible; fo also wanted to hedd out untit afler 
the general election so that the NCC could ask 
new Llome Sucrelury to reconsider the case. Then 
there was the pregnuney. There was also the sug 
vestion that 1} was bene deported on securits 
rounds, and [ contd not allow myself to be chucked 
out on such defamatory grounds without a protest. 
A deportation order usually entitles one to a hear 
ing before the Chief Metropolitan Mayistrate. ‘his 
administrative concession was iiide tn 1056, when 
Britain wanted to be & signatory to a Convention 
among Muropean Democracies, At the time Britain 
was inelipible since no protection was previded int 
British Jaw ayvainst wrongful deportation for nation 
ils of the other signalery powers, His now the 
custom to allow a hear: to alk aliens provided 
they have been in baadand for two years and pro 
vided they are not bang deported for iNegal entry 
or for reasons of security. Tt show be noted that 
provision of this hearing is an administrative con 
cession with no meaning in daw. The hearing is mot 
a confrontation, That is, the Crown does not state 
a complaint and submit evidence to the court ta sup 
port if. Therefore the alien has no chance to chal- 
lenge the Crown. Nor can he subunit qualifications 
that bear durectly on Crown evidence. Other inade- 
quacies are thal the alien ean call na withesses to 
attest his conduct, motive or character, and that the 
Inagistrate’s decision is unty advisory and is nat 
made known. tt is commimmicated privately to the 
Home Secretary. (ven if a mapistrate advises to set 
the order aside, the Home Sevretary can ignore the 
advice. ‘There as ne public record of the dissenting 
opinion. 
{nevertheless sought to make full use of the limited 
means available, But the tome Office in dune re 
fused to allow the hearing, to take place. 2 had 
been in iungland lony enourh to qualify aud hac 
not entered illegally, That Jett “security as the 
apparent grounds for inmy deportation. Bat o seear 
ity’ fad never been mentioned. | do nut aceepl 
security as the reason, It is a defamation hy the 
Crown. 
MISAPPLICATION OF CAE TERM ° SECURERY " 
In August Mr Brooke replied to Mrs Hart that bP had 
been refused a hearing because mine was a security 
ease. Jle added that only six deportations on secur- 
ity grounds had beeu made since a6. Bat (iis was 
the first lime that a hearing had been refused since 
none had been asked far in the other cases. 

Why should “security” considerations be claimed 

so belatedly (six months after the refusal ef a per- 

init and two months after refusing the hearing) 
when an explanation was asked for much earlier of 
the Home Office and of the Home Secretary in the 

Commons. Although T cannot know what is to tame 

Office files and Voie Office minds there is indircet 

evidente that the term “security” is being iis 

applied or is being applied for reasons eather than 
an impartial concern with poblic safety. These 
are: 

1. When my residence permits were in force, | was 
never questioned or warned by the police, My 
louse was never searched. No permit was ever 
cancelled nor waa [ordered to leave. 

2. In the first instance, a request for an extension 


ponsdaly, and that 
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was refused but no date was set and there were 
nu iustructions to leave. Presumably this means 
the decision was not an urgent one and was one 
that could be changed. Representations were 
allowed, presumably for this purpose. This would 
he usual if, as L suspect, the refusal was because 
of an administrative technicality. It could not be 
usual procedure if | was considered an " impera 
tive” security risk. 

_f was under no restriction whatsoever during the 
four months between the refusal and the issuance 
of the deportation order. 

. The order was signed the day after the case came 
up in the Commons. This could have been coinci- 
dence. But there is an alternative explanation: 
Mr Brooke was made uware of parliamentary 
interest and the order was prompted by the wish 
fo seotch a public airing four months before the 
election. 

.I do not think a serious attempt was made to find 
me after [ went into hiding in June. The person 
the police would know was in touch with me was 
never questioned and was probably not under 
surveillance, 

{ believe refusing the niagistrate’s hearing was 
a political tactic. There was press interest before 
the order. ‘The NCCI wanted the hearing not 
only for the facility iL would give me but also for 
the attention it would give to allens’ rights and 
to the need for reform, Had the hearing been 
held, whatever the outcome, there would have 
been more publicity directed at the administra- 
tion of aliens affairs and at administrative inter- 
ference with freedom of enquiry and association. 

{ learnt from the telephone exchange that at this 
time my telephone was on a “bypass”. If this is 

“tapping,” the Hamme Office could know my ar- 
rangements. I was to sce Mr Lubbock, and Sydney 
Silverman's wife had phoned me about seeing her 
husband. [ was to speak at four meetings that 
week. § was to see my solicitor on a point con- 
cerning a normal court process, and I had an 
appointment that week for a_ television pro- 
gramme. 

Sir Frank Suoskice chooses not to reiterate that I 
am a security risk. My offence of not complying 
with deportation proceedings is apparent. But it 
hardly explains why 1 was refused a permit in 
the first place, It would have been simpler not 
to introduce secondary reasons but to repeat the 
original excuse, if it really was still believed. 

, Finally, Sir Frank has now allowed me a month 
in England to attend the birth of my child. Re- 
fusal lo review the case can have only formal 
meaning. Te must have informed himself, or 
been informed, in order to make this concession 
to humanitartanism as against the imperative re- 
quirements of national security. 

Ajlowing me a month is of course a modest con- 
cession to humanitarianism. But it is not consist- 
ent with the claim that | am or was a danger to 
security. There is no precedent for this mm secur- 
ity cases. In fact the NCCL made the request 
before the election and it was quite consistently 
refused. After the election the same information 
and request were resubmitted. It was then that 
Sir Frank gave new grounds for refusing me leave 
fo stay “on the same terms as formerly.” Yet he 
would nat repeat the former reasons. 

ecurity is an excessively vague term, an adminis- 


trative, not legal, term. The Home Office proceed- 


ings have been equivocal and unjust. I do 


h 


would be upheld in the courts, 


not 
elieve any case against me on security grounds 
Yt would like the 


allegation withdrawn or properly explained. 
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HOME SECRETARY SHOULD RECONSIDER 
ir Frank may he conscientiously concerned about 
{f justice is included in the 
Ordin- 


LED) 


pholding the law. 


erm, it requires that both sides be heard. 


rily when a violation of the law is alleged and it is 


decided to 
proved, 


prosecute, not only must a case be 
but the court considers the gravity of the 


offence according to the cireumstances in which it 


took place, 
cesses of the courts. 


My case falls outside the normal pro- 
It has been dealt with aecord- 


ing to administrative Taw. No tribunal is provided 


under 


administrative Jaw in aliens matters. It is 


entirely up to the Ifome Secretary whether or not 
to hold a hearing, and any plea of mitigation for 


evading deportation has to be addressed to hint, 
Frank was written to about this just after 


Sir 
Christ- 


mas in a letter explaining in detail why I evaded 
deportation. 


If my case is ever to be reconsidered - 


[ 


and assuming 
am not to be banned for life from Mngland - it 


would show a practical concern for civil liberties 
and be more humane if the case is reconsidered 


now, before more personal damage is done, 


rather 


than in some uncertain future year. 


I 


have British dependents. [ have spent several 


years petting first-hand knowledge of Inglish social 


and political problems. 


To make use of this experi- 


ence I must continue to be close to British source 


material and reference works. 


Tam employable in 


fields of the social sciences where personnel are 


needed. 


I have reached an age (40) where it is not 


easy to begin again elsewhere especially with the 


“security risk ”’ 


stigma awarded not by Russian or 


South African authorities but by the British. — 
There are still the two administrative possibilities 


- an 
before the Chief Metropolitan Magistrate. 


the Home Office and a hearing 
These 


interview at 


suggestions were made in a letter to Harold Wilson 


hefore the election. 
taking could be given at that time. 


The reply was that no under- 
Mr Wilson has 


been written to again to remind him of this appeal 
since it is not likely that the tome Office will, of 


its own 


accord, want to make a concession, and any 


Home Secretary has many obligations to his civil 
servants. 

There is no reason why the Home Secretary should 
not allow me to remain in England, for example for 


a 


about my conduct; or, 
enough to get my personal affairs in order. 
is a derisory period. 
enough to east doubt on the 
Mr Brooke, 


probationary period, having given an undertaking 
at the very least, for long 
A month 
Having been granted, it is long 
“ security’ claim of 
but it is not credible as a concession 


to humane considerations. 


CONCLUSION 


I. 


I come into a category of aliens ordinarily 
allowed to stay in Iingland. If the decision last 
February was based on treating my application 
for another extension as a request for permanent 
residence, it was a mistaken decision. 


.{£ reasons of national security entered at any 


point into the decision to refuse me a permit for 
temporary residence, the decision is based on 
false information or politically biased exaggera- 
tion. 


.If a penalty is necessary at all for any infractions 


of British law J have wittingly or unwittingly 

committed, refusing me a permit and eventual 

deportation : 

(a) are unreasonably severe; 

(b) have been put into effect in a way that 
ree deprive me of the protection of the 


Quite apart from the merits or lack of them in any 
case, it is this last point that needs to be brought 
to public attention, 

Ia criminal and civil matters, there is a principle 
derived from decisions in English law that an alien 
has all the rights before the law of a citizen and 


that the Crown cannot treat 


an alien who is a 


citizen of a country at peace with England as it 
ye et but must abide by the normal law of the 


land, 


The exception is the treatment of aliens by 


the Aliens Department of the Home Office under 
the JJome Secretary of the day. 


